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FOR HOME STUDY 


The Famous Ten Cent 
Classics 


( Texts that are accurate and authentic) 


Paper. Cloth, 


Lie Quincey’s REVOLT OF THE TARIAKs. 

Edited, with introduction and notes . ‘ r 1K 
scori’s MARMION, 

Edited, with introduction and notes . ° ° 10 
Scorr’s Lay or THE LAsr MINSTREL. 

Edited, with introduction and notes . ; ; -10 
CARLYLE’S EssAy ON BURNS. 

Edited, with introduction and notes . ‘ . .10 
Mitron’s PAkADISE Lost. Books |. and Il. 

Edited, with introduction and notes . . > 10 

ENNYSON’S PRINCESS, 

Edited, with introduction and notes . ° ; 10 
bURKE’S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION, 

Edited, with introduction and notes . . ° .10 
MACAULAY’sS EssAy ON MILTON, 


Edited, with arenes and notes, by M. A. 
Eaton, A.B. ° ° ° . .10 


MACAULAY’S EssAY ON ADDISON. 


Edited, with introduction and am, adi M. A. 
Eaton, A.B. . ‘ . . . -10 


OPE’S TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD. 
Edited, re introduction and notes, pie M.A 


EaTon, + De ° . -10 
LJRYDEN’S PALAMON AND ASRKCITE. . 
Edited, with introduction and notes, = M. A. 

Eaton, A B.  . ° ° ; -10 


STUDENTS’ SHAKESPEARE 
A iNew Series of the Greater Plays. 
Pupils by Experienced Teachers. 





MACBETH. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by H. C. 
Nortcutt, B.A , London, Assistant Lecturer at 
the South African College, Cape Town . +10 
NELFTH NIGHT. 


Edited, with introduction and notes, by Exiz- 
apeTH Leg, Lecturer in English Literature at 
Streatham Hill High School . a ; 10 


Henry VIII. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by G. H. 
E.y, B A , London, formerly Assistant Master 
in the United Westminster Schools . ‘ . 10 
iE “TEMPEST. 
Edited, with introduction _and notes, by Exiz- 
anetTH Ler, Lecturer in English Literature at 
Streatham Hill High School . ° . 10 
KinG RicHarp II. 


Edited, with introduction and nates, by W. 
Barry, B A., Editor of “ Henry V i P -10 
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Annotated for 


Paper Cloth 


As You LIKE It. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Liong 
Ww LypE, M. A., Sometime Exhibitioner of 
Queen’s College Oxford; Head ‘mead Mas- 
ter, Glasgow Academy ; 10 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Gro. 
H. Evy, B A., formerly Assistant Master in 
the United Westminster Schools ; ° : .10 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’s DREAM. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by W. 
Baucusr, Chief Master of Médern Subjects 
United Westminster Schools. . .10 


JuLius Caesar. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by WALTER 
DENT. . ‘ 10 
CYMBELINE, 
Edited, with introduction and notes, » by W.F. 


BauGust . ° ° ° ° ‘. 10 


KING JOHN, 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by F. E. 
Wass, B A., ren — of Queen’s 
College, Oxford ‘ 10 
HIAMLET. 


Edited, with introduction and notes, by Lione.. 
W. Lypg, M. A., Head — Master, Glas 
gow Academy . 


. -I0 
CORIOLANUS. “ 
Edited, with wrens and notes, by WALTER 
Dent . ‘ , ‘ s10 


KING HEnry V. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by W. 
Barry, B A, English and Classical Master, 
Tettenhall College, Staffordshire ‘ 10 


LONGFELLOW’S HIAWATHA. 


With notes ° ° X » ° ° ° -10 
LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. 

Edited, with introduction and notes . . é 10 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. 

Edited by Prof. Henry Morcey ; . : .10 


JOHNSON’S RASSELAS, THE PRINCE ©} 
ABYSSINIA. 
Edited by Prof. Henry Morey 
DEFOE’s ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Edited for use in schools . . ‘ . P 2 


ASCHAM’S SCHOOLMASTER. 
Edited by Prof. Henry Mortey : ; 10 


DICKENS’ CRICKET ON THE HEART. 
For Supplementary Reading 


DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAKOL, 


With sketch of Dickens’ life. ‘ . ’ .10 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
With notes, by Prof H. Mortey ; ; 10 


BLACK BEAUTY. 
His Grooms and Companions, by ANNA 
SEwett Illustrated ; ‘ 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS 


ADDISON, SAVAGE, SWIFT. 

By Samve cereus Edited by Prof. H. 

Morey . ‘ ’ 4 ; ; to 
Gay, THOoMpPpsON, YOUNG, Gray, Erc. 

By SamMvueEL ores Edited by Prof. H. 

Moriey . > ‘ 4 ; ‘ 10 
WALLER, MILTON, Cow! Ey. 

With introduction by Piof. H. Mortey . : .10 
Priok, GONGREVF, BLACKMORE, POPE. 

With lntustuction ° > r . 10 
BUTLER, DENHAM, siden a a 

SpRATT, DorsEtT, ROCHESTER, OTWAY. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS 


FRANCIS BACON, 
With introduction by Prof. H. Moriey . : .10 


WARREN HASTINGs. 
With introduction by Prof. H. Morey 
Piutarcn’s Lives (In Press). 
ALEXANDER THE Great and Jutivs Cesar . 10 
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_ SEASONABE READING 











Remember that Charming Nature Readings for Every Month 
may be found in 


OUR LITTLE FOLK’s PRIMER. 


Colored Illustrations. By MARY B. NEWTON, Omaha. Price, 30 Cents. 


‘There is abundant evidence on the pages of this attractive primer that it is the work 

of an experienced teacher. It is something more than a mere primer. It is full of the 
spirit of the primary school and is the product of ‘a winter’s work with a class of children 
who had attended a kindergarten for six months and were trained there to proceed from 
the whole to detail.’ A central theme is arranged for each month and the school work is 
made to revolve around it, including language and number work. A notable feature of 
the book is a series of full-page calendars appropriately ornamented with the symbols of 
the month, and also usable for weather reports. The squares for the different days are left 
blank for the child to fill in—a thing he will be delighted to do. The illustrations are 
abundant, adapted to the needs of each advance lesson, and include several full-page pic- 
tures in brilliant color. The book will most please those teachers who believe in the 
simplest beginnings in learning to read, and who do of think that children are thirsting 
for full-fledged literature when they first enter school.”— Primary Education, Fan., 1899. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 









50 Bromfield Street, 63 Fifth Avenue, 378 Wabash Avenue, 809 Market Strect, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


.A NEW OCCUPATION.. 


STORY TELLING WITH THE SCISSORS 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH. 
> > « 
; This is a book on : 

FREEHAND PAPER CUTTING, ¥ 














and it is surprising to find 
how many young children 
show an aptitude for this 
Occupation. 

It is a source of great 
\ pleasure to teachers and 
pupils. ar 

The book is illustrated 
with many silhouettes, in- 
; tended, not as copies, nt 





as means of suggestion. 
Now Ready. Price, Boards, 50 cts. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Chicago Agents: THOMAS CHARLES CO., 195 and ‘197 Wabash Ave. 
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HUMANE READING 








Some of Our Friends 


Large Type Edition. 


Illustrated. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, For First Year. 


Interesting stories of animals told in a charming manner. 
Easy reading for very little children. 


Nature Stories for Youngest Readers 


By ANNA CHASE Davis. 
Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Embellished with colored photographic illustrations. 


Henry T. RAILey, State Supervisor of Drawing, Massa- 
chusetts, writes: ‘You are to be congratulated upon the 
illustrations in your Mature Stories for Youngest Readers. 
Little children will get more from these than from the text, as 
good as it is.” 


Leaves 


Introduction from 


Nature 


to 


By Mrs. M. A. B. KELLY. 


Illus. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Printed in large type and graphically illustrated. 

The very simple lessons presented in this little volume are 
intended as an introduction to the series— Leaves from 
Nature’s Story-Book. The exercises are graded as far as 
possible, so as to bring before the eye of the child a new word 
or two as he advances. 


Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book 


By Mrs. M. A. B. KELLy, State Normal College, Albany, 
N.Y. Author of A Volume of Poems, ete. 


Vol. I, IL. II. 


The Leaves from Nature's Story-Book, by Mrs. Kelly, are 
wonderfully full of interesting facts concerning the life, his- 
tories and actions of living things. These facts are presented 
in such a peculiar, simple and attractive style that it can 
scarcely be difficult for the merest child to comprehend them. 

CHARLES H. Peck, State Botanist, Albany, N. Y. 


Illus. Price, Boards, 40 cts ; Cloth, 60 cts. 


FIELD «’” FOREST SERIES 


Vol. I. 


Plant Babies and their Cradles 


By ANNIE CHASE 





Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Out of all the new plant books up-to-date, this cradle book 
by Miss Chase takes the palm for originality. Besides this 
crowning charm, it is crisp and bright on every page. The 
text of the book seems to be sifted and all the useless words 
taken out. One reads on and on in each brief chapter won- 
dering what is coming, till finally the denouement brings a 
surprise and a smile. There are no useless explanations in the 
stories. The children must think and be alert to get the 
meaning of them. The illustrations are instinct with natural- 
ness and life. All primary teachers will find this book to be a 
help in their seed lessons and in the germination story that 
has to be told over again every spring. The children will 
never fail to be interested in these early plant lessons with this 
book to brighten up and illuminate the dry facts.— Primary 
Teacher. 





Vol. IT. 


Buds, Stems and Roots 


Large Type Edition 
Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 60 cents. 


A nature reader all about buds and stems and roots, written 
in a cheery conversational style and charmingly illustrated. 
And they are just such illustrations that teachers who “ can’t 
draw” cam reproduce on the blackboard. They are not 
elaborate, but small and direct to the point. From the moment 
the child takes this book into his hands as his very own, his 
fingers will tingle to draw the “big buds, little buds, fat buds, 
lean buds, jolly buds, sober buds,” that crown the opening 
page, and which create an appetite to want to know more 
about these little plant beginnings that have been alive all the 
while and they never knew it. The publishers of this delight- 
ful little book can be very certain that no nature reader has 
been issued that will better please children or teachers than 

this. Nature is not a dead thing, but dcliciously alive in this 
volume.—£va D. Kellogg. 


| Flower Friends 


Large type edition. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


By ANNIE CHASE. 
Illustrated. 


Vol. IT. 


By ANNIE CHASE 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; 


Vol. IV. 


Friends of the Field 


By ANNIE CHASE 
Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Vol. V. 


| Stories from Garden and Field 


Illus. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


It must be welcomed by teachers and children everywhere 
as “just the thing” that has been needed.—Primary Fduca- 


tion. 
Vol. VI. and VII. 


Little Flower Folks, or Stories from 
Flowerland 


By Mara L. Pratt. Vols. J. and II. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


(Adopted in several cities and Stet Reading Circles. ) 


Boards, 30 cents; 
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Some Charming Favorites 





Hiawatha 


Paper Edition, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 cents. 


This is by far the best reproduction in cheap form of an acknowledge! | 


classic. 
J. Mi.LspauGH, Supt. of Schools, Sait Lake City. 


Stories of the Red Children 


By Doxoruy Brooks. Large type. Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

It is both natural ane fitting that the boys and girls of America should 
be interested and familiar with the legends that have woven so much 
of poetry and romance about the life of the R.d men. Wind, 
stars, rain, snow, rainbows and the whole phenomena of nature are 
woven into charming stories which will feed the imagination without 


injuring the children. The book is illustrated by twenty-three striking 


pictures vivid with Indian life and activities. 


Black Beauty 


By ANSA SEWELL. 


Illustrated. Paper, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 cents. 


The “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of the horse. 


Little Lucy’s 
Wonderful Globe 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


Charmingly illustrated 


with new half-tone engravings. 


The most beautiful edition of this 


popular work. 





Price, 50 cents, 


Martha’s 
Corner Cupboard 
or, Stories about 
Tea, Coffee, Sugar, 
Rice, etc. 


Aunt 







CUPBOARD 


- Oe 
STories Asovr 
Tea, Copree. 

SUGAR, RICE. Ere 


By Mary and ELIZABETH KIRBY. 


Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 





Circle. 


Adopted by the Illinois Reading | 





In Mythland 
By M. Heten BeckwiTu. 


Fully illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 


I have always believed in the adaptation of Greek and Roman myths 
for young pupils. It tends to develop a taste for the best classic literature 


when a child becomes more mature. When the phraseology of the 


myth is suited to the young pupil, as in this book, there will be no 
troyble in making such books popular and useful. 


Supt. J. W. BaBcock, Dunkirk, N.Y. 


AEsop’s Fables 
(Large Type Edition) 








rhe pages are in large primer type, 
with all new and hard words placed at 
the head of cach lesson asin the usual 
primary reading books. 


Vols. |. and II. Illustrated. 











Price, Boards, 30 cents each; 




















Cloth, 40 cents each. 





I have carefully examined the little vclume entitled “ Aisop’s Fables,” 
by Mara Pratt. I have used them with my own children following the 
first reader. The books charm the children and through reading them 
they learn to love to read. 


They can be profitably used as a supplementary reader in second 
grade, and for that purpose I know of nothing else in book form equal 
tothem, They are /:/erature. 


O. T. BricHt, County Supt. Schools, Chicago, /1!, 


Water Babies 


Edited for YOUNGEST READERS by 
Cora R. Woopwarp. 
Illustrated. 


Large type. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
ge typ : »4 


The Adventures 
of a Brownie 


As Told to My Child. 


By DinaH M. MuvuLocn, author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


Fully illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Alice’s Adventures 


| in Wonderland 


By Lewis CarroLt. With illustrations by TENNIEL. 


Price, Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 
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SECOND GRADE. 


Stories of the 
United States. 











By ANNA CHASE DavIs, 


STORIES 
OP THE 
Large type edition. Illustrated. UNITED STATES 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; FOR. 
Cloth, 40 cents. YOUNGEST READERS 
The supply of supplementary reading OP 


for a grade or two in advance of this 
bas been abundant. But Miss Davis is 
one of the few who have succeeded in 
the children 


ANNA CHASE DAVIS 














writing /o interesting 











matter. 











Stories of the Red Children. 


By Dororiiy Brooks. Large type. Illustrated. 


Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


It is both natural anc fitting that the boys and girls of America should 
be interested and familiar with the legends that have woven so much 
of poetry and romance about the life of the Red men. And when these 
fanciful tales are presented as a part of the life history of the little Red 
children they touch the kindred love of the marvelous in the civilized 
children of to-day with a peculiar closeness. All barriers of race and 
centuries of time fade away and the red and white children clasp hands 
in joy and delight in their mutual love of Nature’s wonder-tales. The 
author’s well-known charm in story-telling has never shown better than 
in this little book. Wind, 
stars, rain, snow, rainbows and the whole phenomena of nature are 
woven into charming stories which will feed the imagination without 
injuring the children. The book is illustrated by twenty-three striking 
pictures vivid with Indian life and activities. 


The style is smooth, flowing and beautiful. 


Stories of 


Great Men. 


Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; 


Cloth, 40 cents. 
Interesting stories of the lives of Culuni- 


bus— Washington —William Penn — Gen. 
Putnam — and Benjamin Franklin. 
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Histories 


Stories of Our Authors. 


Illustrated. 


Stories of the lives of Holmes — Long- 
fellow — Hawthorne — Bryant — Lowell — 
Alcott. 


Everyone knows how much of 


children there is in the childhood of these 


men. These anecdotes have been 


gether and written in simple, disconnected 


sentences adapted to the last term 


ond year grade or to the third year grade. 


THIRD 












all 
SSTORIES 


“GREAT 
- ~ [INVENTORS 


ss 


HE MACOMBER. 


IE pUcATIONAL 
PuBysHinG ©. 


























Stories of 
American 


Pioneers. 


Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents. 


Cloth, 40 cents. 


Daniel Boone — Lewis and Clark 


— Fremont — Kit Carson. 





oo 


COLONIAL 
CHILDREN 











.Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


interest to 


woven to- 


of the sec- 





GRADE. 


Stories of 


Great Inventors. 


Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; 


Cloth, 40 cents. 


Fulton — Cooper — Whi:ney — 
Morse — Edison — with — graphic 
stories‘of their wonderful discov- 


eries and inventions. 









































Stories of 


Colonial Children 


Price, Boards, 40 cents; 


Cloth, 60 cents. 


I-very story has a child for its hero; 
It is the chi/d’s part in the wars and 
Indian troubles that is portrayed; it 
is the children in the churches that 
the children at the 
the children in 
the quaint costumes and customs of 


are described; 
first Thanksgiving; 


the colonial times. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 





FOR EVERY CHILD 


Abundance of Supplementary Reading 


CIRCULATING SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
For the Little Ones 


may be obtained at a small outlay from the list of the 


FAMOUS FIVE-CENT CLASSICS 


Each number contains 32 pages of Choice Iilustrated Literature, bound in strong manila covers. 
copy, 60 cents a dozen, postpaid. 





Price, 5 cents a 





EpucaATIONAL PuBLisHinG Co., 

Gentlemen—My pupils are very much interested in the 
Five and Ten-Cent Classics, and are saving their money 69 Puss in Boots 
to buy them for themselves | have about 25 of my own 70 Story of Stephenson 
that el use as a circulating library, and every child is 71 Story of Irving 
anxious for his turn to get one of them. You will please 2 Story of Pocahontas 
send us the following order. Find money order for $2.25. 1 Story of Cyrus W. Field 





THIRD GRADE ( ( ontinued) 








Young Folk’s Litvary 
ft Choir Lacrenoe 








os on 





FLOWER Nannié E, Forry, m8 Stories of Revolution I. 
, Grand Function, Colo. (Lexington and Concord 
FRIENDS. 96 Stories of Revolution II. 
sad = (British Driven from Boston) 
vant The interest taken by the children and the numerous 101 Stories of Revolution III. 
questions asked about what they have already read have (Battle of Long Island 
lead me to believe that my Reading Table will be the'most 120 Liberty Bell x 





attractive spot in the building. Thanking you for having 
put within my reach such a mine of wealth, I am, 

Yours respectfully 
— | L. Pirman, Fohustown, Pa. 




















FOURTH GRADE 


22 Hawthorne's Golden Touct 
(Large Type) 82 Story of Holmes 
83 Story of La Salle 
89 Story of Longfellow 

















FIRST GRADE 


ZEsop's Fables —1 





























































































































Order by number. 





EDUCATIONAL 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


50 Bromfield Street, 
STON. 





























; Esop’s Fables —2 go De Soto 
tr Selections from AZsop—1 Ne = gt Marquette 
12 Selections from AZsop—z Samana 98 Story of Boone 
73 Story of the Buds pre a 99 Pioneers of the West 
74 What Annie Saw (.Vature Stories) Stay 100 Fremont and Carson 
77. Flower Friends I. Tee | j 103 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 
tog The Butterfly Baby we NORSETIEN. 104 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland II. 
tto. Plant Babies 105 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland I. 
143 Babes of the Wood 106 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland ii. 
144 Babes of the Meadow 107 Storiesand Rhymesof Flowerland I. 
108 Storiesand Rhymes of Flowerland 1] 
125 Selections from Longfellow 
Some time since I ordered 200 Five-Cent Classics cf 
you, which have proved highly satisfactory. Please senc 
me two dozen numbers as cancelled. ~ . 
F. B. Cronincer, Pike, Texas FIFTH GRADE 
23 Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples 
24 Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher 
; The Chimera (Hawthorne 
THIRD GRADE 34 Paradise of Children (Hawthorne 
| a : _£. _ 92 Audubon 
1 Grimm's Fairy Tales—1 7 Jefferson 
= 4 Grimm’s Fairy ‘Tales —2 102 Wathen Hale 
4 Vewng Falk's Liteary Veug Ray tty » Story of Bryant ob ee “ 
ef Choke Literature A Qhowe Laeratune . . : s —_ 130 La Fayette 
13 Selections trom Grimm—1 rar Farragut 
14 Selections from Grimm —2 : 3 I )j “a 
¥ 20 Stories from Garden and Field 1. mp poet 
E STORY 2t Stories from Garden and Field I}. P 
BULS, 25 Story of Columbus 
. 26 Story of Israel Putnam 
MY »7 Story of William Penn — ‘ om ie 
, 28 Story of Washington 
29 Story of Franklin 
30 Story of Webster Voung Fall's Liteary 
eae Sake a 3t Story of Lincoln 4 Gee tae 
ieee ee oes 35 Story “ Lowell 
36 Story of Tennyson 
42 Story of Whittier nes up WaT . 
. 43 Story of Cooper © ¢: 
44 Story of Fulton DLAND. 
SECOND GRADE 45 Story of the Pilgrims oe \ 
. 46 Story of the Boston Tea Party — 
7 Lattle Red Riding Hood 48 Story of Eli Whitney enr-z 
8 Jack and the Beanstalk 60 Story of Edison 
75 Roots and Stems 61 Story of Hawt! orne oe 
76 Bird Friends 62 Story of S. F B. Morse == : 
78 Flower Friends II. 63 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 
79 Flower Friends III. 64 Story of James Watt 
87 Legends of the Springtime 68 Story of the Norsemen 














_— 





Send for list of Classics for higher grades. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICA 


GO 


809 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Cieadiad Text Books 


Baldwin’s School Readers Natural 


Eight Books for Graded Schools. . 
Five Books for Ungraded Schools. Geographies 
Elementary, $ .60 


i) 


Miitel 
ale! 





mr 


im 


DYSPEPSIA 


Vuuren) 


Overton’s Advanced, 1.25 
= —_— Physiology 
Prima: ; : ~~ - ’ . 
= Advanced , 80 
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It relieves nervous and sick 
headache; the sense of fulness, 


i 


McMaster’s School History Rice's 
of the United States: s:.co | ational 








a Lyte’s Language Series — : distress and pain in the stomach 
Seats. 35 |, _ sack after meals; prevents acidity of 
. Elements of Grammar ani art L., 15 & : 4 =5 
= Composition : ‘ -50 Part IL., .20 & the stomach and offensive belch- 
= Advanced Grammar and Com- ~ Ing of wind. 
= position . ‘ . -75 = — 
= wm It makes the process of diges- 
= Natural Course in Music 2 ¢ 
= x tion natural and easy, and creates 
= Full Course—Seven Books Milne "5 = 7 
E and Charts, £- a good appetite. 
> Short Course — Two Books. Mathematics 

Barnes’s National Elements, $ .30 Taken before retiring quiets the 


oe 


weve 


Vertical Penmanship Standard, 65 nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Grammar School 
Algebra $ .50 


Eight Books, per dozen . $$ .%% 
Charts. 





SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 





roe AI, LE BREET SS 


For descriptiv. circulars of the best books, write to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
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BETTER THAN EVER 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON PACE 373 
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The “Story of Hiawatha” was duly received, and, 
with one of my teachers whom I consider an expert in 
this direction, the book was examined. We think the 
book a great success; that the who/e story is given, is its 
first recommendation. The selections and brief connec- 
tion sentences give a good whole. We realize that this 
is not a primer to teach words by, but a piece of litera- 
ture excellently adapted to third, fourth and fifth grades, 
and a promising introduction to the unabridged poem. 

F, M. Bacon, Afarquette School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Adjusting One's Self 


By the close of September many teachers have 
become convinced that their position this year is not 
to be a bed of roses. Now while a thornless rose-bed 
was not exactly expected yet a month’s experience 
in the work has brought a disenchantment. 

There seem to be such peculiar annoyances about 
this particular situation, reasons the troubled teacher, 
as she seeks to justify her half acknowledged discon- 
tent. Does she really suppose she is alone in this 
summing up of her month’s experience? 

It might be a discouraging outlook for educational 
progress or individual happiness if it were known how 
many other teachers are feeling their wings droop a 
little, as they look back over their first month’s ex- 
perience. But this waning of hope’s fervid glow 
doesn’t mean much after all, as to the possibilities 
of future success or happiness. While it is a blessed 
thing for life’s endeavor that hope springs eternal 
in the human heart, yet anticipation may 
taken on a false coloring when plans were 
for a year of splendid accomplishment. Particularly is 
this liable to be the case with the young normal 
graduate. One month’s contact with actual teaching, 
one month's struggle with plain, unattractive duty, 
and somehow, teaching school does not promise 
unalloyed bliss. 

What shall be done by the good earnest souls, 
whether novices or veterans, who find their first 
month a disappointment? First of all, let them con- 
gratulate themselves that they have enough sensibility, 
enough conscience, to care whether or not they have 
reached their ideal — or, that they have an ideal at 
all. For it is a mournful fact that every opening 
school year sees too large a proportion of teachers 
return to their work as they left it, without feeling, 
without ambition, and take it up again as an 
inevitable “grind.” Of such teachers there is not 
much to be said. The blot on the fair picture is too 
apparent. But let every teacher who is capable of a 
heartache over her work, rejoice that she is enough 
alive to feel and to suffer. Now what course can be 
wiser, as a relief from heartache, than to sit down 
calmly, drop tension, and try to dispel the gathering 
gloom by a little common-sense philosophy ? 

This disillusion is simply life. Life is full of disillu- 
sions. And what is the practical lesson of every 
such disappointment? What, but a brave determina- 
tion to adjust one’s self to the situation just as it ts. 
This ability to adjust and re-adjust to special angles 
and complications is one of the rarest accomplish- 
ments a teacher can possess. But such an adaptation 
is not an easy task; for it means largely a surrender 
of self, a yielding up of preconceived, cut-and-dried 
opinions, and a genuine hospitality to truth in what- 
ever guise it may appear. In every community, and 
in every school conditions exist outside the teacher's 
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exptrience, contrary to her taste, and antagonistic to 
her wishes. 

What is she going to do about it? There is but 
one thing Zo do. Study these conditions without 
seeming to, recognize them without condemning, bend 
to them without toadying, and adapt ways and means 
to existing needs without descending. Adjustment 
like this is not the work of a day; it is evolution. But 
little by little, if one knows how to wait, the result 
begins to be seen. The teacher’s interest in her 
surroundings grows as she studies; she radiates, 
unconsciously, a kindlier spirit, and the new warmth 
is manifest to everybody. The autocrat, the disciple 
of beautiful theories, is changing to a more helpful, 
tactful woman, who desires most of all to be of service 
in any honorable way. The exacting or unhelpful 
principal, the unmanageable parent, the indifferent 
fellow teacher, the dull, backward, or rebellious class, 
begin to feel this as they would the permeating rays 
of sunlight. The peculiar situation is in a fair way to 
be met and conquered by the po ver of an unselfish, 
helpful spirit, and a wise expediency as to the how 
and when. 

And what about the personal and_ professional 
growth of the teacher herself during this process of 
adjustment? Ah, that is a compensation worth 
having. She began to grow from the first hour she 
set about the work of adapting herself to the situation. 
She has broadened by contact with difficulty, new 
forces in her nature have been called out, and teaching 
school will mean something else in future than a place 
to achieve a professional reputation and carry out pet 
theories regardless of conditions. She has found suc- 
cess in a self-forgetful adaptation to the needs of 
others. 


The Poetry and Philosophy of 
Tennyson II’ 


In Memoriam 


EpwaAkbD HowakpbD GrRIGGs 


F the various expressions of the spiritual philosophy 

QO of ‘Tennyson it is to “In Memoriam” that we turn 

for his most complete interpretation of human expe- 

rience. ‘lhe “Idyls of the King ” may seem at times 

a more remarkable poetic creation, but when we consider 

both artistic excellence and unity, and ethical depth and 

significance, we. must regard “‘ In Memoriam ”’ as Tennyson’s 
supreme work. 

It is mainly lyrical, yet partly dramatic in its expression 
of Tennyson’s thought of life. Its basis is his own subjec- 
tive experience. The death of his beloved friend, Arthur 
Henry Hallam, with whom the happiest and most fruitful 
period of his youth and early manhood was associated, the 
resulting chaos of his world, the blind agony of grief, the 
slow struggle out into the light, the winning of a new 
spiritual faith, and the final serene acceptance of life : these 
are the elements of experience out of which “ In Memoriam ”’ 
is woven, and they are all subjective in Tennyson’s spirit. 

Yet these personal elements are given a partly dramatic 
form. It is not the immediate succession of concrete 
experiences, in the order in which they occurred, that 
Tennyson gives, but the objective working out of a spiritual 
fact. We are not to suppose that Tennyson experienced 
the actual succession of moods in the order in which they 
are presented in the poem. The separate cantos were 
written during a period of years following the death of 
Hallam, some portions fifteen years after that event, and 
cantos written late in the experience have been moulded 
into the earlier portion of the poem, where they belonged 
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in spiritual life to the phase of experience embodied there. 
This must be remembered in meeting the criticism of those 
who regard the artistic, almost artificial expression of grief 
in “In Memoriam” as insincere. It is not merely or pri- 
marily the simple outpourings of sorrow which are given 
here, but rather the poetic representation and interpretation 
of a phase of experience studied in a large objective way, 
the basis being furnished at every point by the author’s 
subjective life. 

In other words, ‘'ennyson separates the hell of unavailing 
grief, the purgatory of struggle toward the light, and the 
heaven of serene and far-seeing acceptance, even as Dante 
isolates his three worlds from each other in the “ Divine 
Comedy,” and studies the working out of different types of 
character. But in the human world hell, purgatory and 
heaven are rolled together in the mingled stream of life ; 
and while the progress of Dante represents the typical 
destiny of the human spirit, and the progress of Tennyson 
the characteristic working out of a phase of experience, 
still in the one case, as in the other, the actual content of 
personal experience is clarified, and given an objective 
dramatic expression which is ‘artistic precisely because it 
furnishes the perspective so often wanting in the areas of 
daily life. 

It is interesting to note the unity in method of “In 
Memoriam” and other literary masterpieces, and at the 
same time to see the peculiar difference in Tennyson’s 
work which makes it so entirely modern. Every great cre- 
ation of poetic art which attempts a supreme interpretation 
of humanity begins with the moral universe shattered by 
some cataclysm of forces. Then follows the struggle to find 
or build again a sane, law-abiding world ; and lastly follows 
the achievement of this, and the serene and exultant recog- 
nition of order and harmony. Sometimes a single work 
does not present the fruition, but ends in the black night of 
tragic despair and failure as in “ Hamlet.” But in spite of 
his purely objective dramatic tendency, even Shakespeare 
seems to have felt the necessity of answering the question 
which sounds beneath all the pessimism of “Hamlet” as 
truly as it reverberates in the blind circles of Dante’s 
“Inferno,” and so Shakespeare gave us the “Tempest” to 
answer the question raised in “ Hamlet,” and complete the 
cycle of ethical experience. ‘The cycle is compiete in the 
poem of “Job,” in the “Agamemnon Trilogy ” of 2schylus, 
in the “ Divine Comedy,” and in “ Faust,” and it is fulfilled 
in “In Memoriam.” With “Job” and the supreme work 
of A®schylus the subject-matter consists of ethical and 
theological forces dominating the human characters ; Dante 
studies the working out of isolated facts of sin and virtue ; 
Shakespeare the development of types of character; and 
Goethe the complete progress of one individual soul through 
all the play of circumstances. Yet, in spite of the fact that 
Dante is in a high way the hero of his own poem, all these 
study dramatically the great objective world of human 
experience. The subject-matter of “In Memoriam” an the 
contrary, is a passage in Tennyson’s private experience, and 
he studies the problems of faith and philosophy only as they 
work out in his personal life. In this is the distinctly modern 
character of Tennyson, for life has grown increasingly sub- 
jective with the deepening and refining of the content of 
personality and the freeing of individual action. 

Moreover the entire range of problems of faith and_phil- 
osophy, which we are forced to face to-day, finds treatment 
in “In Memoriam.” God, freedom and immortality :— it 
is the achievement of faith in these that solves Tennyson’s 
problem ; and if the solution be primarily in the poet’s own 
soul, it is nevertheless accomplished for humanity. 

The only absolute divisions of the poem are those repre- 
sented by the separate cantos, each expressing a single 
mood or a particular phase of thought. Yet these cantos 
fall loosely into larger or smaller groups. Frequently 
several unite in expressing a particular cycle of spiritual 
reflection, or the variation of a single mood. Without 
pressing our classification too far, it is possible to divide the 
poem into the three main portions, already indicate, 
expressing the three types of spiritual attitude. ‘The firsi 
portion is marked by unavailing grief, and by an attitude of 
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doubt and despair in relation to the great spiritual realities. 
The friend has gone, and there is the blind hunger for the 
transient expressions of his spirit which have passed forever 
away. ‘The only answer to the wild cry of grief is its own 
hollow echo; the man is turned back upon himself and 
forced to face in a new way the question of the meaning of 
life and death, and of the demand that love makes for 
eternity. Beginning with the purely personal grief, this 
part of the poem runs through two cycles of spiritual reflec- 
tion, and ends with a wail at the conclusion of cantos LIV 
and LVI: 


“ So runs my dream: but what am |? 
An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light : 
And with no language but a cry. 


O life as futile, then, as frail! 
O for thy voice to soothe and bless! 
What hope of answer or redress? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil.” 


The second portion of the poem begins with an effort to 
give up the passion of grief and accept with calm, if only a 
calm despair, the inevitable. ‘Then follows the struggle to 
find a meaning in the tragic experience, the slow groping 
out toward the light. ‘There is no clear faith here, no 
exultant hope, yet life is aceepted with all its pain; and 
soon a second friendship comes to the lonely heart. If it 
be sombre like the flower in late autumn in contrast with 
those that adorn the flood-tide of spring, still it is sweet and 
life- bringing : 

“ My heart, tho’ widow’d may not rest 
Quite in the love of what is gone, 


But seeks to beat in time with one 
That warms another living breast. 


Ah, take the imperfect gift I bring, 
Knowing the primrose yet is dear, 
The primrose of the later year, - 

As not unlike to that of Spring.” 


With Canto LXXXVI we may regard the third portion of 
the poem as beginning. Here a new note is struck in the 
poetry. Nature is beautiful, and life is accepted as full of 
joy as well as pain. The hunger for the transient expres- 
sions of personality is renounced, and the eternity of the 
soul, with the certainty of a perfect spiritual union gives 
peace and joy. As the problem is solved in personal life, 
so the objective questions of faith are answered ; and be- 
yond the forms of faith the poet feels his identity with the 
positive creative forces of the universe. Finally with the 
marriage hymn for Tennyson’s -sister, the poem closes in a 
lofty affirmation of faith and love. 

The interior unity of the poem, dependent upon the 
development of the cycle of experiences in one spirit, is 
enhanced by the use of symbols recurring in different parts 
of the work. The Yew-tree, the house in which the friend 
had lived, the Christmas festival, the New Year, the anniver- 
sary of the friend’s death,— these symbols recur, sometimes 
in each part of the poem, and serve at once to integrate it, 
and to set off in clear outline the change in spiritual atti- 
tude. Ina poem consisting so largely of the expression of 
varying personal moods such a poetic device is of great 
value. To realize its significance one need only compare 
the three Christmas festivals as described in Cantos XXVIII 
—XXX; ILXXVIII; and CIV-—CV; or the house as 
siven in Cantos VIL and CXIX: 


VI. 


“ Dark house, by which once more I stand 
‘Here in the long unlovely street, 
Doors, where my heart was used to beat 
So quickly, waiting for a hand, 


A hand that can be clasped no more — 
Behold me, for I cannot sleep, 
And like a guilty thing I creep 

At earlicst morning to the door. 


He is not here; but far away 

The noise of life begins again, 

And ghastly thro’ the drizzling rain 
On the bald street breaks the blank dav. 
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Here the mood of unreasoning and despairing grief is 
expressed, in harsh lines full of grating words and images 
which carry painful associations. It is the “dark house,” 
in the “ undovely street’’; the “notse of life” and “ghastly 
thro’ the drizzling rain,” that “on the dadd street dreaks the 
blank day.” The last two lines are ugly in sound ; the last 
is composed entirely of monosyllables, and the metrical 
stress falls on the unimportant words; but these lines are 
artistic precisely because of these qualities ; for the mood of 
bitter reaction finds perfect expression in such discordant 
verses. 

After the long spiritual struggle, when the man’s fate has 
been made his education, and the light has come, Tennyson 
represents himself as coming again before the house, and 
how different a picture he gives of it: 


CXIX. 


“ Doors, where my heart was used to beat 
So quickly, not as one that weeps 
I come once more; the city sleeps; 
I smell the meadow in the street; 


I hear a chirp of birds; I see 
Betwixt the black fronts long- withdrawn 
A light-blue lane. of early dawn, 

And think of early days and thee, 


And bless thee, for thy lips are bland, 
And bright the friendship of thine eye; 
And in my thoughts with scarce a sigh 

I take the pressure of thine hand.” 


Here the words are sweet and melodious, the images full 
of joyous association. It is the lane of sky, the morting 
greeting of the birds, and the smell of the meadow, where 
there it was the gray and cheerless dawn in the drizzling 
rain. Even so Dante began his progress in the dark and 
dismal forest of doubt, and ended it in the sweet wood of 
rest and peace musical with the bird-song, touched with the 
soft breath of the wind until the leaves and boughs sang a 
spheric harmony, and transfigured with the radiant vision of 
Beatrice. Like all poets Tennyson makes Nature a lan- 
guage for the expression of his heart; and with a modern 
sensitiveness is inclined to find or fancy an echo for each 
transient mood of his spirit in the external world. 


(Jn Memoriam to be continued.) 


Showing Off 


Cotin A. Scott Ph.D. 


ERE is a common phenomenon of child life, 
H whether in school or at home. It is a very con- 

crete quality from the individual standpoint, and 

complex in its relationship to society. It is fos- 
tered by the environment; it is checked or killed by the 
environment; it may be educated and transformed in the 
same way. As a general thing it is misunderstood and mis- 
directed by the teacher. She usually reveals a difficulty in 
diagnosis and calls showing off what isn’t, and what isn’t she 
calls showing off. Her most instinctive treatment when she 
thinks she has found a case is to administer a snub or studi- 
ously ignore the unpleasant appeal for admiration. She 
reinforces her thoughtless action by the reflection that this 
is good for the child. She hardens her mistake 
principle. 

Other teachers believe they have made a discovery. 
‘They find that a little flattery goes a long way, and more 
flattery goes further. Their experience with the most of 
school principals has trained them to expertness in this 
direction, which they adapt easily to the peculiarities of 
their pupils. Discipline becomes easier. More effort is 
obtained, but it is all done to please the teacher. With 
this aim children will vote to adopt self-government or to eat 
saw-dust. I am ashamed to confess that I once succeeded 
in persuading an eighth grade boy to give himself a sound 
thrashing with a raw-hide. I realize now that it was done 
by stimulating his vanity. It was a low form, if indeed it 
was a form at all, of self-activity, and the fact that he is 
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now a missionary in China does not palliate my guilt. 

Both of these forms of treatment are inadequate and as 
a basis of something better we need first of all to observe 
and to understand. What, then, is showing off, and what 
are its relationships to other elements of the soul ? 

I begin by selecting typical cases from among more than 
two thousand cases that have been reported to me as speci- 
mens of showlng off. 


1. Boy, age 7. Makes awful noises and faces when with older 
people. Makes no such grimaces with children. When not noticed 
feels hurt. 


2. Girl. When a little child I had a new mackintosh, and although 
it rained only a few drops I walked up and down so that everybody could 
see it. 


3. Girl, age g. Can dance a little of the jig rag dance. Delighted 
to have people coax her to dance, and rarely stops till she dances all she 
knows. 


4. Boy,age 2. Whenever he sees anyone do anything at which those 
present laugh, he immediately attempts to do the same thing. If he can 
induce the persons to laugh he will repeat the performance till they are 
tired. 


5. Baby etal. Two ladies with a baby and a doll got on the street 
car and immediately proceeded to give an impromptu e.hibition, evi- 
dently for our benefit, as their glances in our direction indicated. The 
babe was the star performer. We never cracked a smile. The scenery 
on the other side of the street interested us too much. We could not 
afford to waste our time gazing on such a common sight. 


6. Children in primary grade. During my visit about two-thirds of 
the.children sat and made faces every time I happened to look up. One 
made believe he was chewing gum, and the way he would roll his eyes 
and twist his mouth was something awful. 


Boy, age 4. When strangers are present first shows arricles in the 
room, then displays his capabilities. Plays on the piano, then plays and 
sings. Always asks the audience if they liked his music. 


8. Boy, age 12. Used a large word when a small one would have 
done. One of his classmates called him “ a walking dictionary.” He 
was delighted; told the rest of his class what he had been called. After 
this he used large words as much as possible, and looked around among 
his classmates to see if they understood them. 


9. Girl of 5. once detected a smile on someone’s face when I 
had a stubborn spell, so I thought it must be quite the right thing to act 
stubbornly. 


10. Girlof 8. At this age I thought people would think me won- 
derful if I could read the newspapers, 89 wherever I chanced to be, 
walking to and from school, riding on the street car, or even at play, I 
always managed to carry an old newspaper and pretend to read it. 


11. Girl, age zo. 1 was told I had such a sweet voice and laughter. 
After this, if I was walking along the street alone and saw a strange 
person coming, I would pick up a stick, worm, bug, or whatever I would 
happen to see, and commence to laugh at it. 


12. Girl, age zz. Whenever! had a new pair of shoes the laces 
were continually becoming untied, especially when I was in company. 
This disturbance naturally attracted attention to the shoes. 


13. Girl, age 3. 1 was very proud of my clothes, and on the occa- 
sion of a new dress 1 would hardly speak to my own mother, but would 
pick out an entire stranger whom I thought was a little better dressed. 


14. Girl, age 5. When her mother had company she would come 
into the room and stand in front of the visitors. When the 
people spoke to her she would jump up and scream. At the table she 
would atiract the attention of the visitors to some older member of the 
family, speaking of their false teeth, their usage of hair dye or face 
powder, until someone would laugh. 


15: Girl, age 8. When I was eight I had a peculiar form of showing 
off. ‘Every time I got on the street cars I used to pretend that I had St. 
Vitus dance. I used to twitch and contort my features and wriggle so 
that people did not like to sit beside me. 


16. Girl, When I was a child I had the habit of walking lame so 
as to cause people to look at me. 


17. Girl, age 15. WhenI was about fifteen I had a great desire to 
be taken for an idiot. I would walk on the street with a vacant look, 
give meaningless answers to questions, etc. Later on, about seventeen, 
I desired to be taken for a Stoic, and no grief nor vexation could disturb 
the stony composure of my countenance. Even now I like to appear 
unaffected by what is going on around me. 
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Showing off is reinforced strongly by the feeling of sex 
from which in the history of evolution it has probably 
originated to a great degree. Showing off in the lower ani- 
mals is greatly heightened during their mating periods. 
Singing, dancing, and dramatic displays are very character- 
istic forms. Fighting is very common as a form of courting 
and display, not only among animals but also in the case of 
men. Some of the following cases indicate this connection 
which is especially noticeable during adolescetice : 


18. When I see a group of girls laughing heartily at almost nothing, 
and then see a young man or two within earshot, I have a feeling of 
resentment and feel like apologizing for them. The sudden change of 
expression from a glum and passive stare to a most winsome smile under 
the same circumstances affects me about the same way. 


19. Young ladies between the ages of fourteen and twenty are given 
to a certain amount of secrecy in the matter of showing off. A young 
lady of my acquaintance sat opposite me in the street-car. I noticed. 
rigs on her hands which were evidently meant to be seen. She hada 
diamond on her right hand. When next my eyes fell on her hands I 
observed the diamond transferred to third finger of her left hand. 


20. Boy, age 13. This child had become fascinated with a little girl 
his own age. He always wanted to wear his best clothes if he intended 
to play in her vicinity. He would pass her home three or four times if 
he thought she was watching him. When in her presence his manner 
was polished and almost unnatural. He always endeavored to use 
flowery language when speaking to her and would study the dictionary 
for ten or fifteen minutes every day. His walk while endeavoring to 
appear graceful and couteous was often very stiff. He considered 
nobody pretty unless possessed of short black hair like hers. 


21. Soy, age 1g. The first time I fell in love I thought and thought 
what I could do to distinguish myselfin my fair one’s eyes. I had recently 
been at a circus and was especially impressed with the gymnastic per- 
formances. So I spent weeks alone in the barn at practice. Whena 
suitable occasion arose I suddenly appeared before this girl walking on 
my hands, dangling my feet in the air, and without uttering a word going 
through all kinds of contortions. It was not until it was all over that I 
found out that I had completely and permanently disgusted her. 


22. Girl, age zo. This girl, who is in my Sunday-school class, took 
a great fancy for a small boy of her age who is in an adjoining class. 
Whenever the boy is present the girl will sit in such a way as to attract 
his attention and will give no attention to her lesson. If I reprove her, 
she immediately becomes ‘worse, looking at him, laughing and talking. 
If the boy is absent I do not want a more attentive thoughtful child. 
She has a great desire to have this boy like her but he does not want to 
have anything to do with her and does not hesitate to tell her so. 


23. Young man, age 20. When a dance was in progress recently a 
young man stepped into the middle of the floor and offered to thrash the 


- best man in the building. He had evidently come to the dance with 


this purpose for there was no provocation whatever. I am glad to say 
he was soundly thrashed himself. 


In looking over this data varying from very objectionable 
cases where the tendency of the feeling is downward or 
wasteful to others more innocent and even like that of case 
20 somewhat elevating in character and leaving aside the 
interesting psychological factors of imitation, originality, etc., 
the first question that arises for the educator is what are the 
possible inhibitions and controls and what is their effect? 

(a) The rivalry and jealousy of others tends to inhibit. 
When one child shows off to the teacher the others are 
down on her. They have lost some chance to do the same. 
When the child shows off to the class the teacher sometimes 
feels as if the child is taking her place. She is no longer 
the center ; and the truth is that the child has often diag- 
nosed the class and its real atmosphere of approval better 
than the teacher. 

(4) A better understanding of the person whose approval 
is sought tends to check lower forms of showing off if the 
person reveals at the same time a capacity to appreciate 
and a gradually rising standard. If she is entirely disgusted 
some other person is sought who is felt to be more respon- 
sive. ‘Time is thus lost and the child goes round like a roué 
from one to another, or is confined to a lower standard of 


‘ appreciation. Quite often little children leave teachers and 


parents to seek the approval of the hostler or the peanut 
man. Even simple-minded or defective people have an 
attraction for this reason. The southern “ mammy”’ plays 
an important role here. 

Approvals from such sources are not injurious uniess the 
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children should be largely confined to them. A tactful 
teacher will never be wholly disgusted, or unimpressed by 
anything that a child she cares for can do. She will even 
descend to the level of the hostler, or of the serpent or the 
dove, if by so doing she can win souls for progress. Yet 
she must do more. She must make the child feel if it is 
true, that her capacity for approval and admiration is a little 
larger than he has yet satisfied and she must leave him with 
a suggestion, unspoken it may be, of the direction in which 
to move. This attitude is one application of the law of love 
and the refusal to appreciate is as much a sign of egotism as 
the production of some thing to be appreciated. 

(c) The substitution of an historical or ideal person or an 
ideal society for a present individual as an appreciator is 
controlling and inhibitive when the child is old enough to 
feel the reality of such a motif. But when too young if the 
child is told that Jesus would be grieved at this or God 
would like that he is more likely to collapse intellectually, 
lose his grip of reality, or feelafraid, than to believe with Job 
that no matter what befel there was One who would approve 
his action, or to realize with Whitman that God is really the 
lover and companion of men. Ten or eleven years of age 
marks only the beginning of the time when a normal child 
can be responsive, and then how intermittently, to such con- 
ceptions. To force such ideas would be to work unused and 
immature capacities, to fatigue and exhaust them rather than 
give them life. 

For little children myths and for bigger ones the heroes of 
biography and history give natural standards of appreciation. 
In adolesence the secret thought of many of the best girls 
and boys in reference to a cértain class of actions at least is 
— How would that somebody whom I may meet and marry 
think of this? Ideals of this kind are always more effective, 
less deceptive, and more permanent if they can be 
realized. Thus even in conceptions of God an idealism 
which refers mainly to approval at the judgment day or in 
the future is not so satisfactory as that conception of God 
which finds Him actually realized in our fellow men, and, 
with Jesus, sees that the kingdom of heaven is now among 
us. 

It may be said that none of these forms of approval is 
equal to that of our own conscience and that here at least 
there is no showing off, even if of the noblest type. But 
what is conscience? From the results of another set of 
observations I believe I have the data to show that con- 
science really originates in the desire for others’ approval, 
and that children’s conceptions of right and wrong depend 
upon their environment. Case g is one which shows a 
transition stage. There is no doubt also an element 
of conscience which is more @ priori, but this exists also in 
showing off. 

When showing off is too severely checked other conditions 
more depressing may arise. Many of my correspondents 
speak of what is popularly called self-consciousness in this 
connection. When there is a desire for approval and when 
all the means which are at the command of the individual 
are known to be displeasing and might be called showing 
off, a certain paralysis is felt, and a kind of fear arises which 
make up self-consciousness. The desire is still there but 
there is motor or expressional impotence. The cure is to 
give some opportunity that will allow of recognition. If 
such a depressed condition become permanent, it offends 
against the greatest of all laws that we “should have life and 
have it more abundantly.” Sometimes such an individual 
supplies an inner form of relief by thinking that he will be 
more worthy of approval if he rests in checking every 
impulse to gain approval. He has at least avoided all out- 
ward accusations of showing off although there remains an 
inner form o, the same thing. This is very negative and 
troll-like and saps some of the springs of joyous action. 
It is a case of Binnen-leben which turns upon itself. 

On the whole, showing-off is not a thing to be crushed. 
[t is really full of life. Higher and better forms of approval 
must be sought. Inhibition does not need to be complete 
to produce the best results. As with the over-tones in 
music a partial inhibition produces a new creation, harmony, 
beauty and development. 
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October 


Oh, suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot r‘val for one hour 
October’. bright blue weather, 

When all che lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields, still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing; 

When springs run low, and on the brooks, 
In idle golden freighting, 

Bright leaves sink noiseless in the bush 
Of woods, for winter waiting; 

When comrades seek sweet country haunts, 
Bo twos and twos together, 

And count like misers hour by hour, 
October’s bright blue weather. 

Oh, suns and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all yeur boasts together, 

Love loveth best of all the year 
October’s bright blue weather.— //. H. 


Games for the First Weeks of 
School 


BerRTHA E, Busy 


T is during the first two months of. school that the hard- 

: est time comes for teachers and pupils. The long 

summer has been so full of activity that it is a trial just 

to settle down and sit still. They do not know how to 

study. They are entering an untried and alien world where 
even the ordinary usages of life are most difficult to them. 

It is right here that simple games and exercises are the 
greatest help in the teacher’s armory. ‘They form the link 
between the play of the summer and the studying time of 
the winter, and nothing will help so much in teaching the 
movements of the classes and all those non-essentials which 
are so very essential in a well-ordered school-room as these 
little games in which one child follows another without 
breaking rank and they all take part together in the exer- 
cises of the circle. The requisites of the game are that it 
provide some form of exercise for every child in the school- 
room, and that the exercise be not noisy or boisterous, but 
rather something that will give vigorous movements to the 
restless little limbs without creating disorder in the primary 
room or disturbing the rooms adjoining. 

One of the simplest action plays and one which the chil- 
dren all enjoy.is to march up and down the aisles clapping 
hands to imitate the beat of the drum. This is varied by 
singing a soldier song and marching through the chorus 
imitating drum beats by striking the closed fist on the palm 
of the hand. This is the quieter way of the two and some 
way it seems more realistic to the children. If a real drum 
is brought in on gala days their happiness is complete. 

A game-modeled after this exercise to suit the exigencies 
of a certain situation won great popularity with the children 
and is indulged in now whenever there are a few spare min- 
utes, when they are waiting for the gong to ring for dis- 
missal, or in similar cases. ‘They call it “‘ Open the Gates.” 

At the head of the first aisle stand two children with 
hands raised, making an arch-way. Through these im- 
promptu gates the children pass in order singing 
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to the old tune of “Oats, peas, beans and barley grow ” : 


“ Open the gates and let us go through, 
Open the gates and let us go through, 
Open the gates aud let us go thr ugh; 
We'll let the rest pass but we want you.” 


At the word “ you,” the gates close down upon the lucky 
one who happens to be under them and he is put behind 
one of the gateposts. When four are caught the rest pass 
to their seats. Then from those who sit up in the best 
position are chosen a gatekeeper and a father and mother 
for each little wanderer. The gatekeeper assumes station. 
The parent knocks and is ushered through the gates with 
great politeness. Then says the parent : 

“T have lost my little boy. Has he come through your 
gates ?”’ 

«1 will show you all the little boys we have here,” answers 
the gatekeeper. Then they look at each child until the 
parent says, “ Here is my little boy. Thank you, Mr. 
Gatekeeper,” and leads his child to his seat. 

This is very interesting to the small actors, but grows 
monotonous after a while and they want to vary it by play- 
ing “ Shut your eyes.” In this game the little players make 
a circle around the school-room seats. The kindergartens 
have a circle marked on the floor and move all the chairs 
away. Of course the large open space is impossible in a 
primary room, but the circle around the seats answers very 
well. In the center stands the small guesser with the gay- 
est pointer obtainable in his hand, and eyes tightly shut. 
The circle with clasped hands moves about singing : 


“ Shut your eyes, 
Shut your eyes, 
As tightly, as tightly, as tightly can be, 
Then puint your stick at me, at me, 
Then point your stick at me.” 


The guesser raps three times sharply on the floor. The 
circle stops an he whirls around and points it in some 
direction. ‘The one pointed at takes hold of the stick and 
the guesser tells who it is by the sense of feeling alone. 

The liveliest game of all is “Owl.” In this, as in the 
preceding and succeeding games, a circle is formed. The 
children forming the ring are little birds. In the center is 
the owl, bound to catch one when night comes. The birds 
fly gaily about the ring singing to the familiar tune of 
“ Jesus loves me, this I know” : 


“ Fly, little birds, the sun is high, 
Fly, little birdies, sing and fly — 
Stop, little birds, the night is come, 
Rest in your safe little nest at homc.” 


When they say “Stop,” every child drops down and cud- 
dies into a make-believe nest while the owl pounces down 
on any who were not quick enough. If these are allowed 
to become owls, too, it takes only about five minutes to 
catch every small child, and they do enjoy it greatly. 

A game for the first snowy days which is just as good for 
the rainy ones is “ Fairy Snowball.” The fairy stands in 
the center with a rolled-up handkerchief for a snowball. 
At certain signals the rest stoop down and make imaginary 
snowballs and throw them with all their might at the one in 
the center, who is all the time making false motions. But 
the minute the handkerchief touches anyone all motions 
must cease. The one hit becomes fairy in turn and the 
game goes on, providing good, vigorous exercise that is very 
quiet. For forfeits for the ones who do not stop their 
motions at the right instant, the fairy sends them to their 
seats or they may be sent to a “ prison” which the children 
delight to have under the teacher’s desk. In this case, 
whenever a new prisoner is put in, the old one goes free, 
thereby preventing confusion that would be sure to occur 
otherwise. 

Other exercises very much enjoyed by all are the drama- 
tization of Mother Goose jingles. The children never 
weary of playing “ Little Bo-peep ” and “ Little Boy Blue,” 
and by a little thought the teacher can create a part and 
action for all. 

' For exercising the children one row at a time, nothing is 
more enjoyed than the following little nature rhymes. The 
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children in the row take the part of raindrops or snowflakes 
or dustmotes or leaflets, as the state of the weather makes 
appropriate, and skip through all the aisles to the singing of 
the rest. The tune is “ Here’s a ball for Baby,” in 
Poulsson’s Finger Plays. 

Here are some of the rhymes. They may be varied to 
suit any occasion and any number more easily composed : 


“* We are little leaflets 
Dancing in the breeze; 
Hear the children clap their hands 
To see the pretty trees.” * 


“ We are little raindrops 
Dancing on the ground; 
See the children clap their hands 
To hear the pretty sound.” 


“ We are little snowflakes 
Fal ing soft and light; 
Hear the children clap their hands 
To see the world so white.” 


“ We are little snowflakes 
Melting in the sun; 
Hear the children clap their hands 
To see the water run.” 


First impressions are lasting impressions. There is no 
reason why the school-room should not seem the most 
pleasant place the little feet have ever entered. Here the 
child comes into touch with other children of its own age, 
and finds that companionship of its peers which every 
creature in the world desires. It should not seem a grind. 
It is a place where the truest friendships and the most fit- 
ting companionships are found. Certainly every primary 
teacher should try by every means in her power to keep the 
little ones happy as well as busy, to alternate study and 
needful play and to be mindful always of the social element 
in the little kingdom which she rules. 


Studying Czesar 


A class in the University Elementary School of Chicago 


(eleven years old) was asked, after studying Caesar, to per- - 


sonate some one of the classes of people at this time. The 
following is one of the many papers handed in in response 
to the request : ° 


The Life of a Soldier Told by Himself 


I am going to tell you of my life with Cxsar. I spent many a happy 
day with Cesar. When I first saw him I was nothing but a lad and very 
poor. I was half starved and when I asked him if he would give mea 
mosel of bread he said “I will” and when he gave it me he said, “ Are 
you a Roman Jad” I said I was. He then laid his hand on my sholder 
and said “ My Poor boy, I relise what it must be to be in your plight.” 
He thought awhile and then said “ My lad would you like to be a 
drummer.” I was very much surprised to hear this for it is not often 
that a poor lad like I is offered such a position. He saw I was pleased 
and smiled. From the position of a drummer I rose to the position of a 
trumpeter. I had a little fortun and I got married. Ju-t after my 
marriage the war among the Gauls broke out and in it I pleased Cz.ar 
$) much h2 gave me the position of Lutenant and gave me a piece of 
ground and some slaves. ‘Then there was to be a great gladiatoral fight. 
This made me si k at heart and I regret to say Cxsar loved it. . . . One 
evening as Cesar was sitting in his chair in the senate Cashious stepped 
out and stabbed him. Then followed Brutus. When Cesar saw him he 
said “ Thou to Brutus, so die Czesar.” 
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An Apple Tree in October. 


JUNIATA STAFFORD 


These apples red and glowing on the tree, 
And rosy apples lying in the grass, 

And wind-worn leaves are telling you and me 
The miracle of fruitage came to pass. 


The promise of the springtime all came true; 
The joy and work of summer did their part; 

And touch of golden autumn made complete 
The longing hid in silent winter’s heart. 


This fruitage came of autumn, summer, spring, 
—Warm summer — tender spring that buds and blows — 
But all are reaching backward to that time 

Of patient ‘+ getting ready ” ’mid the snows. 


These apples, red and glowing on the tree, 
Need constant, certain work of all the year: 

Did autumn, spring, or summer prove untrue? 
Did winter yield itself to idle fear? 


The fruitage life demands of you and me 

Needs springtime’s promise, needs the summer's glow, 
Needs autumn’s golden touch, and, none the less, 

The blessed waiting ’mid our winter’s snow. 


Sift the “ Ratio’ Method 


Supt. Aaron Gove of Denver, says :— 

“ The darkness of the arithmetic chamber was absolutely 
opaque. Help at last came, and it came from the philos- 
ophers. From where else could it come? It is announced 
with the usual hale of discovery, and with the usual differ- 
ence of opinion ; ithas to be so. The psychology of num- 
ber has been presented. When the ratio. idea struck the 
men of action — and it did not take them very long to see 
it — they welcomed it as a long desired method. We had 
not the necessary inventive power; we had not the philo- 
sophical method ; we had not studied enough to evolve the 
ratio metlfod of presenting elementary arithmetic ; it came 
as a discovery. Never had it occurred to us to associate 
with the notion of unity the notion of ratio. We under- 
stand that to be the substance ; the one foundation upon 
which the superstructure rests; the element of ratio, to 
which we had not given our attention and which had never 
been presented to the pupil. Now what we men and 
women of action have to do is to take it into the mill and 
grind it, and put it through the sieve of practise, and 
analyze, each one according to his notion, and according to 
his ability, and according to his belief, and according to his 
skill. 

It is too early for you and for me to discuss the truth or 
the falsity of this theory or the methods which shall be 
modified by this teaching. We hear such remarks: “ You 
will never learn the multiplication table if you don’t talk 
about something else but ratio;’ ‘You have no use for 
memory, if you are to teach arithmetic only by ratio, you 
will have no use for that faculty.’ We will try it and see ; it 
is too early to say.” 


Women’s Work 


A Change of Occupation for Tired Teachers 





(From a newspaper) 

Much has been said of the success in floriculture of Miss 
Louise Conklin of Roslyn, Long Island. Miss Conklin’s 
health having become much broken down, her physician 
advised outdoor exercise, and Miss Conklin decided that she 
would try to turn to account her natural love for flowers and 
her skill in their care. She had some moist, rich land, and 
shé began by building a small greenhouse — only eight by 
twelve feet — and adding in the fall a hotbed. She gauged 
the local market, and when the outdoor gardens were ready 
for the young plants she was prepared with lettuce, radishes, 
cabbage and tomato plants. She also made preparations in 
the way of flowers for village festivities of all sorts, and she 
was so successful that at the end of her fourth year she had 
to enlarge her greenhouse and her stock. She then bought 
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half an acre more ground and began to raise choice roses 
and chrysanthemums. Miss Conklin does most of her work 
herself, and is a strong and happy as well as a successful 
business woman., 

Somewhat different is the story of Miss Beatrix Jones, a 
daughter of Mrs. Frederick Rhinelander Jones of New 
York, who now earns a goodly living from her knowledge of 
forestry. Taking up the study two or three years ago as an 
amusement and because she was fond of trees and flowers, 
she soon became an expert in the field, and to-day is so 
well informed that she has no difficulty in demanding good 
prices for her services in forestry and landscape gardening. 

Miss Tucker of Portland, Maine, who started a fernery 
two years ago, has made an unqualified success of the 
venture. For five months of a year Miss ‘Tucker goes out 
of town on a farm which she and her friend, Miss Redmond, 
purchased in New Hampshire. On this farm they carry out 
their ideas as to flowers and plants, Miss Redmond also 
being well up on the subject. They lead an almost ideal 
life, these two girls, during the summer months, and the 
winter’s work seems to Miss Tucker to be merely the means 
to an end whereby she can thoroughly enjoy her well-earned 
rest. 

Mrs. Leavitt's violet farm in Connecticut is one of the 
institutions of the country, and it is a business started only 
within the last few years. Her violets are sold for three or 
four cents apiece, and there is a steady demand for thein 
the whole year through. Other women have tried violet- 
raising, and almost without exception have met with 
success, 


How to Read a Newspaper 


Many years ago, Emerson, in a letter to a college boy, 
said: ‘“‘ Newspapers have done much to abbreviate expres- 
sion and so to improve style. They are to occupy during 
your generation a large share of attention, and the most 
studious and engaged man can neglect them only at his cost. 
But have little to do with them. Learn how to get their 
best, too, without their getting yours. Do not read when 
the mind is creative. And do not read them thoroughly, 
column by column. Remember, they are made for every- 
body, and don’t try to get what isn’t meant for ydu. The 
miscellany, for instance, should not receive your attention. 
There is a great secret in knowing what to keep out of the 
mind as well as what to put in. . . . You can’t quote from 
a newspaper. Like some insects, it died the day it was 
born.”’ 


The Power of Touch 


One of the papers has described a visit made by Helen 
Keller to the Boston Art Museum to see the statuary. This 
young girl is blind and deaf, and all she learns must be 
learned through her fingers. She has been taught to articu- 
late, but one must listen very intently to understand her. 

When she reached the hall, a step-ladder was placed in 
front of each statue. This she mounted, and passed her 
fingers carefully and slowly over each statue. Her face 
expressed keen enjoyment, and her comments showed that 
she discovered what each was meant to express. Of Apollo 
she said, “He is grand beyond description ;” of Julius 
Cesar, “He looks like what he was.” When she passed 
her hands over a bas-relief of dancing girls, she asked, 
«Where are the singers?’’ When she found these, she 
said, “‘ One is silent.” The lips of one singer were closed. 
A bas-relief of a mother and child brought out the question, 
“ Where are the arms of the mother?” 


Teacher —‘‘ Tommy, I hear that you and Willie were tighting 
yesterday. Don’t you know your little hands were never made 
to tear each others’ eyes?” 

Tommy —‘‘ How could we tear each others’ eyes with gloves 
on, I'd like to know. Why, Miss Meek, you don’t seem to know 
the first thing about the rules of the ring.” 
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Paraphrasing 


CAROLINE PARKER 


HEN Miss Went- 
worth entered her 
school-room one 


morning, she 
found upon her desk a dainty 
and attractive volume en- 
titled “‘ Language Lessons.”’ 

“Oh, I am so glad!” she exclaimed. ‘Now we shall 
have something up to date in language lessons. No more 
‘T see in this picture,’ and ‘ Write five sentences containing 
to. What beautiful selections — Whittier, Longfellow, 
Field, Riley, Tennyson, Bryant, Lowell— Oh, it must be a 
lovely book !”’ 

But when the time came to prepare a language lesson, she 
fonnd the superintendent’s mark, ‘“ Begin here.” 

The lesson was a selection from Whittier’s ‘‘Snowbound,”’ 
that unparalleled description of a New England snowstorm, 
and beneath, ‘‘ Write this in your own words.” 

Dutifully, but reluctantly, Miss Wentworth copied it upon 
the blackboard. 


“So all night long the storm roared on; 
The morning broke without a sun; 
In tiny spherule traced with lines 
Of Nature’s geometric signs, 
In starry flake and pellicle, 
All day the hoary meteor fell; 
And, when the second morning shone, 
We looked upon a world unknown, 
On nothing we could call our own. 
Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue wals of the firmament, 
No cloud above, no earth below,— 
A universe of sky and snow! 
The old familiar sights of ours 
Took marvellous shapes; strange domes and towers 
Rose up where sty or corncrib stood, 
Or garden wall, or belt of wood; 
A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 
A fenceless drift where once was road; 
The bridle post an old man sat 
With loose flung coat and high cocked hat; 
The well-curb had a Chinese roof; 
And even the lung sweep, high aloof, 
In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 
OF Pisa’s leaning miracle.” 


The children “ told it in their own words ”’ like this : 


“ The wind roared all night. The sun didn’t shine next 
day. It snowed all day and the second morning you 
couldn’t tell where you was because everything was covered 
with snow. The corn crib was all covered up and the well 
sweep looked like the tower of Pisa that we read about in 
the Third Reader.” 


Once upon a time there grew by the highway a maple 
tree. Year after year the earth had nourished it, the clouds 
had given it drink, and the sun warmed it into life until its 
graceful head reached “toward the blue.” In the spring- 
time the delicate green of its bursting buds gave joyful 
thoughts of earth’s awakening. 

Among its thick summer foliage the robins nested and the 
orioles swung their cradles. Its later dyes of crimson and 
gold and purple gave to autumn her greatest splendor; but 
the wood-chopper came with his axe and cut away its 
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spreading branches; nothing was left but a 
scarred trunk. Children looked sadly at 
their ruined play-ground ; birds sought their 
nests in vain, and the weary traveler passed 
on with a sigh of regret. 

The masterpiece of an artist rested upon 
its easel. Who can tell what days of labor, 
what nights of sleeplessness, what hopes, 
what fears, what aspirations, what glimpses of 
infinite beauty had been wrought into its 
lights and shadows! Yet a thoughtless hand, 
with one sweep of the brush across its per- 

fect face, marred it forever. ~ 

A sculptor had placed upon its pedestal his finished work ; 
a figure exquisite in outline, in poise, and every feature. 
With what feeling of joy and exultation he heard the praises 
of his life’s crowning work! How he loved it ; the embodi- 
ment of his soul’s conception of beauty. But a ruthless 
hand chipped away a feature here, a part of drapery there, 
until at last it stood a shapeless block of marble. 


A poem was sent out into the world; beautiful thoughts 
flowing in musical rhythm; a word picture of some grand 
description of ‘the 


scene in nature, like Longfellow’s 
Acadian forest. 


Perhaps it is a tender touching rhyme from the poet’s 
heart : 


“ As he lay dreaming an angel song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue. 
Oh, the years are many, the years are long, 
But the little toy friends are true.” 


These are seized upon by teachers and put before a lan- 
guage class to be paraphrased. ‘The result is similar to the 
use of that ethereal fancy of Eugene Field’s, “ Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod.”’ It was read to aciass. The breathless 
attention, and afterward exclamations of delight, showed 
how they enjoyéd hearing it. But they were told to’ Write 
it now, in your own words”; and this is the way they 
did it: — : 

*“ Wynken, Blynken and Nod, sailed off to a white blue 
sea. ‘They sailed away very easy in the old shoe and went 
off for a ride to the moon. Away they rolled in a wooden 
shoe and flew up over the treetops. The old moon said, | 
‘Hold on there and I'll sing you a song. What do you 
want?’ said the moon. 

“«¢ We want some hairing fish in silver and gold,’ said the 
three people. 

“ And the wind bloed them home again. Do you want 
to know who Wynken and Nod and Blynken was? Wynken 
was a little eye and so was Blynken, and Nod was a head. 

“The old shoe was a trunnel bed and some ladies said it 
was all a dream.” 

Could shorn maple, or ruined picture, or broken statue, 
show greater vandalism ? 

I cannot think that I am one of a small minority of teach- 
ers who believe that paraphrasing such choice bits of litera- 
ture is barbarous. To give these fine creations of genius 
into the hands of children whose minds are untrained, whose 
thoughts are yet crude and chaotic, that they may be torn 
to pieces and given back like grinning skeletons from which 
all life and symmetry, and beauty have been taken away, is 
inexcusable mutilation. 


‘* Thou canst not see grass grow, how sharp soe’er thou be, 
Yet that the grass has grown thou very soon canst see; 
So, though thou canst not see thy work now prospering, know 
The print of every work time, without fail, will show.” 


“ Beauty is the language in which truth speaks when it 
reaches its ultimate perfection of expression.” 
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Hirits for. ‘Teaching Vertical 
Writing 
Harry Houston Supervisor Penmanship -Public Schools 
Als New Haven Conn. . 


HE first and most. important suggestion is that the 
teacher should learn to write well. This is important 


’ in all grades, but especially so in the primary grades, 

where children learn so much by imitation. The 

best methods and the best copy-books cannot overcome the 
bad effects of a teacher’s poor penmanship. 


Materials 


_ The best materials to use in teaching a class of beginners 

are the blackboard and crayon. This permits of more free- 
dom, brings into use the large muscles of the arm, and 
insures an expenditure of a minimum amount of nervous 
energy. It does away with the cramped hands and high 
nervous tension which accompany writing on paper ruled 
into fine spaces. If blackboards are not available, use 
large paper and coarse pencils or waxed crayon. A cheap 
manila paper with slightly rough surface is suitable. 


Word Method 


Begin with words rather than with letters and principles. 
The increased interest and delight which children take in 
writing words and sentences more than make up for the 
apparent added difficulty. By this method greater progress 
is made in both reading and writing. Some simple, inter- 
esting words may be selected from the reading lessons, but 
some definite outline should be followed so as to: give prac- 
tice on all the letters and combinations. ‘The mistake has 
been made of using any word that would give practice on 
certain letters, but we need to guard against the opposite 
extreme of giving interesting words and sentences without 
sufficient thoroughness. 


How to Begin 


Write the copy upon the blackboard in a large hand, 
standing so the children can observe the process. Repeat 
this several times, erase the copy and ask if any can remem- 
ber how to write it. Some can remember part, if not all of 
it, and can show by moving the hand in the air the direction 
the crayon should take. Ask pupils to help you write it by 
pointing to your crayon and by following it as it forms the 
letters. Have them make it in the air without looking at 
the copy, the teacher helping by making it in the air back- 
wards so that it will appear right to the pupils. Exercise 
the path the crayon takes rather than minute details. Get 
the forms in the rough at first, and later introduce certain 
details that will make the writing more accurate, but which 
at first would only burden and confuse. Some of these 
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details which should be introduced later are writing on a 
line, making the height and spacing of the letters even, etc. 
After the foregoing instruction, erase the copy and let the 
pupils try it upon the blackboard. If the copy is not 
erased, the pupils will be more apt to hesitate and write it 
piece by piece. The first results will, of course, be crude, 
inaccurate and incomplete. By repeating the above process, 
however, rapid progress will be made and the writing lesson 
thoroughly enjoyed. 


Paper and Pencil 


In most schools pupils are given considerable writing to 
do at their desks. No doubt but what too much of this 
writing is given. When it is deemed advisable to begin 
writing at desks, use paper and a rather soft pencil. The 
paper should be ruled with single lines about ten-sixteenths 
of an inch apart. The loop and capital letters should 
occupy nearly all of the space between the lines and the 
small letters about half of the space. Supplement the 
copies upon the blackboard with those to be used at the 
desk. ‘This gives a better idea of the size of the writing 
and is not such a strain upon the eyes. The blackboard 
writing should be continued throughout the year, but on 
account of the conditions existing in most schools, it is 
advised that pupils be taught to write on paper also during 
the latter half of the first year. Some attention should be 
given to pencil holding, but it should be done by showing 
and helping rather than by giving rules. 


Copies for Primary Grades 


A course should be systematically arranged so as to be 
graded and to give practice on the different letters. . The 
courses given below contain all the small letters and most of 
the capitals. They are all about the same length, but the 
first are more simple. These may be supplemented by 
sentences from the reading, science and language lessons. 
The script copies show the size, forms of letters, spacing, 
quality of lines, etc. 


can ice aim mew 
one toad two tents 
cup cap dive dove 
mail quail tub bed 
hoe house ink kite 
gun cage toys keys 
fur muff sly foxes 


Never injure birds. 
Miners dig for coal. 
Honey is very sweet. 
Kitty has queer eyes. 
Please be very quiet. 
Buds open in spring. 
Raisins were grapes. 
Tiees rest in winter. Why are teeth sharp? 
Frogs were tadpoles. Some teeth are broad. 
Lapps live in huts. 


One dozen quarts. 

“ Cluck,” says the hen. 
An ox team is slow. 
Dew comes at night. 
Eskimos dress in furs. 
Indians are red men. 
Vines cling to walls. 
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Nature Study in 
October 


LovIsE MILLER 






NCE more we rejoice in the “ yel- 
low month” with all its sensuous 
beauty. In no month of the year 
does Nature revel in such gorgeous 
and resplendent colors — the yel- 
low, red, and dull greens of the 
trees, and the orange, browns and violets of the swamps 
and meadows. 

It is impossible to give the children an adequate concep- 
tion of October in the school-room. It cannot be taught in 
a stereotyped, perfunctory manner. The teacher herself 
must be thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the season. 
Every chord in her nature must vibrate in sympathy with 
the great harmony of color, form, and sound, in this the 
most gorgeous of all months. 

Helen Hunt Jackson caught the spirit of October in her 
exquisite poem : 


“ Bending above the spicy woods which blaze, 
Arch skies so blue they flash, and hold the sun 
Immeasurably fair; the waters run 
Too slow, so freighted are the river ways 
With gold of elms and birches from the maze 
Of forests. Chestnuts, clicking one by one, 
Escaj e from satin burrs; her fringes done, 

The gentian spreads them out in sunny days, 
And, like late revellers at dawn, the chance 
Of one sweet, mad, Jast hour, all things assail, 

° And caiquering, flush and spin; while to enhance 
The spell, by sunset low, wrapped in a veil 
Of red and purple mists, the summer, pale, 
Steals back alone for one more song and dance.” 


How the heart of one who has seen and loved Nature 
during the rare Indian summer days thrills when reading the 
poem which so graphically portrays the season. What pic- 
tures of golden beech woods, of crowded hedge rows, russet 
swamps, come crowding into the mind, of past experiences, 
and how dull and meaningless the words to one who has 
seen and loved less. 

Bring the children in contact with Nature. Let their 
whole beings be permeated by the influence the season 
brings. Every experience will be an open sesame to some 
hidden treasure in geography, history, literature and art. 
It is the spirit of the work which is telling. When the 
interest is aroused there is abundant material accessible to 
all. The greatest difficulty is to make a judicious selection. 
It is not possible to arrange a plan of work which will meet 
the needs of individual teachers. The work here suggested 
is that which is available at this season of the year. 

As all the varying aspects of Nature are the result of the 
changed conditions of the atmosphere, the daily observa- 
tion of the sun is fundamental. As a rule, children have a 
vague idea of the changing relations of the earth and sun. 
To give them an opportunity for definite observation a 
“ shadow stick” will be found of great value. Its construc- 
tion is quite simple. It is made of two pieces of polished 
wood, one 12x 3x4 inches, the other 4x3x4 inches, 
joined at the ends to form a right angle. The shadow 
should be marked once a week, the same day, at noon. As 
the shadow lengthens the days grow colder, and all nature 
must prepare for the coming winter. 

Color should play a very important part in the work of 
the month. A frieze of autumn leaves of different kinds 
and colors, makes a bright and effective decoration for a 
school-room. Masses of bitter-sweet, sedges, cat-tails and 
grasses produce good artistic effects, and can be used dur- 
ing the winter for drawing and other lessons. 

Before children can have a proper appreciation of the 
harmony and gradation of color in leaves, flowers, and 
fruits; the more somber, rich and varied tones of tree 
trunks, bursting pods, and grasses, it will be profitable to 
have a series of lessons on pure color. A prism hung in the 
window throws a beautiful bar of color in the room. ‘The 
blowing and batting of soap bubbles, if the film is good, is a 
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valuable exercise from different standpoints. The color, 
form and texture are good. The blowing of the bubbles is 
a fine exercise in the development of the chest ; the batting 
of the bubbles gives grace of movement and delicacy of 
touch, while the muscles of the arms, neck, back and chest 
are brought into play. The mixture of water-color paints 
or liquid paints can be used to advantage in showing shade 
and tints and intermediate colors. ‘This work can be sup- 
plemented by the use of the color tablets, papers, and color 
tops. They will soon be able to discover in Nature all the 
shades and tints in the spectrum colors. ‘The field work 
and observation lesson may culminate in Color Day. The 
school should be decorated with the class colors, and class 
flowers if possible. The children should be interested in 
bringing specimens of beautiful coloring in fruits, flowers, 
vegetables, leaves, shells, insects, animals, birds, and min- 
erals. An effort should be made to detect any advantage or 
disadvantage in such coloring, whether attractive or pro- 
tective. 

The children should be led to recognize the association of 
plants and animals as a great community where éach indi- 
vidual is striving to realize its highest possibility and the 
result is a great struggle for existence — plants and animals, 
species and species, individuals and individuals, each 
adapting itself as far as possible by structure and color to 
securing the most advantageous conditions for itself. 

Plants afford a wealth of opportunity for study. Nothing 
presents a more striking appearance than the regal splendor 
of a tree decked in all the gorgeous hues of departing glory. 


There is so much character in trees, and so much individu-* 


ality in different trees. Children never will love trees if 
they see in them nothing but a trunk like a cylinder and 
simple or compound leaves. ‘They must learn to see the 
tree as a great organism at work, adjusting itself to its life 
conditions; the arrangement of leaves to the sunlight, 
adaptation for shedding rainfall; relation to birds and 
insects. A great, spreading, overhanging tree is like a 
benediction from heaven. 

Children are always interested in the preparation of buds 
for winter. Some different means of protection are shown 
in the horse-chestnut, sycamore, box-alder, poplar, hickory. 
In studying the leaves of the tree the larve of many insects 


may be found or the cocoons already formed. ‘The cecropia- 


is very often found on the maple, the polyphemus on the 
oak, promethea on the ash, the swallow-tail on the sassafras. 

The work on distribution of seeds is as fascinating as it is 
endless. Collect pods on the stems, not seeds. This will 
give some conception of the wanton prodigality of Nature. 
Count the number of seeds in a pod, and the pods on the 
stem, and try to discover the effort the plant has made to 
perpetuate its kind. Compare the difference in the amount 
of seed produced by plants called annuals, biennials and 
perennials. 

Note the elevation of seeds provided with poppers, 
hooks, prickles, and wings; the provisions for floating in 
air and water; the way in which different pods open to 
shed the seeds; the beautiful coloring, etching and carving 
of the seeds and seed-pods. Have the children observe 
that before the seeds are ripe the fruit is green, disagreeable 
in taste and smell, provided with burrs and stony coverings 
in many cases, but that when the seeds are mature and 
ready for distribution they become attractive in color, taste 
and smell and are distributed. Those seeds whose germs 
are destroyed when the seeds are used for food have a pro- 
tective color —as acorn, chestnut, walnut, etc., and those 
whose germs are not destroyed assume a beautiful color, 
luscious taste and pleasant smell. The pulp is used for 
food and the seeds discarded—as apples, peaches, etc. 

Seeds collected should be placed in bottles and properly 
labeled, kept for observation during the winter and used for 
planting in the spring, ‘Teachers do not realize the oppor- 
tunity they have of improving the environment of the chil- 
dren by encouraging them to plant and care for their 
gardens. Ihave known of whole areas being transformed, 
back yards changed into a paradise by a judicious planting 
of flowers and vines. 

All summer the birds have been a constant delight. 
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Now they are disappearing from our lawns and trees. The 
question of food solves the problem. Make the migration 
mean something besides the going away in the fall and 
coming back in the spring. The robin will seek the places 
where the earthworms are near the surface; the kingfisher 
where the streams are not frozen. The quail can secure 
food from the seeds in the fields and meadows, and remain 
with us during the winter season. 

A small mud turtle can be used to show the hibernation 
of animals. A box containing a place for water, sand and 
grass can easily be arranged and placed where the children 
can watch it daily. Sometimes he will come to the surface 
and at other times he will burrow in the sand. Nothing 
appeals to children quite as strongly as live animals. 

An aquarium should be part of the equipment of every 
school-room. The fall is not the best time to start one, 
although good results can be secured in the fall. One 
properly prepared will show the children the fine adjust- 
ment of animals and plants. The observations made of the 
life of the aquarium can be made a basis for a knowledge of 
the co-operation between animals and plants in streams, 
lakes and oceans, and the relation of plants and animals in 
the air. 

Children should always as far as possible have some con- 
crete form of instruction and make their observations the 
basis for their reasoning and judgments about things which 
lie beyond their sense grasp. 

Nature study should not be isolated, but an organic part 
of all the work of the school. 

There are a great many nature myths that are appropriate 
at this season. ‘The story of Iris and Clytie in connection 
with the color and flower work. ‘The children love to “act 
out’ their conception of the myth cf Ceres and Persephone. 
Lowell’s “ Rhoecus”’ is good literature in connection with 
the tree work. 

Perry Pictures 
Spring. Corot. 
Dance of the Nymphs. Coro/. 
Diana at the Bath. Corot. 
Angelus. J/illet. 
The Gleaners. A/tilet. 
The Rainbow. Mili 7. 
The Gleaner. SBreéo:. 
The Recall of the Gleaners. Areton. 
Temona. JMillais. 
Autumn. Burne Jones. 
Reference Books 


Plant Relations. Yokn M. Coulter. 
Lessons with Plants. Z. //. Bailey. 
Flowers, Fruits and Leaves. Sir Fohn Lubbock. 
Under the Trees. /amilt.n Mabie. 
Sharp Eyes. Hamilton Gitson. 
Eye Spy. Hamilton Gibson. 
Song of Life. A/argaret Morley. 
Familiar Trees and their Leaves. 7. Schuyler Mathews. 
Insect Life. ohn Henry Comstock. 
Our Common Birds. Grant. 
Wake Robin. Yohkn Burroughs. 
Cornell Nature Study Leaflets 
Hints on Rural School Grounds. Z. H. Batley. 
A Summer Shower. Ralph S. Tarr. 
Little Hermit Brother. Anna Botsford Comstock. 


A primary teacher was complaining to the superintendent 
because her scholars were so noisy. 

“Did you ever talk on a railway-train?”’ asked the super- 
intendent. 

“Yes,” she said. 

‘“‘Didn’t you have to talk pretty loud to be heard?” 

“Ta.” 

“ Well, you are noisier than two railway-trains, and the 
children have to make a good deal of clamor to assure 
themselves they still exist.” 








‘ Not How Much but How Well” 
Fanny G. PATTEN 


Our master, one day, in one of his suggestive teacher's 
meetings gave voice to this idea: ‘“‘ Why don’t you teachers 
have class mottoes for your school-rooms?” Recognizing 
its value, “ What would be the most appropriate one for my 
class?” was the thought that haunted me. Day after day | 
watched that class, pondering all the time on its needs. At 
last itcame tome. These children are possessed with the 
nineteenth century idea of hurry. To get through with work 
laid out for them, to dabble a little at this or that lesson 
speaks volumes for the Jack of concentrating power. Shift- 
lessness at home unconsciously reflected in the school life 
shows itself in all that they do. And reform must come. 
The best way to secure it was the next question, and a 
serious one, too. ‘he motto idea served as an inspitation 
for a little talk with the children. The text evolved from it 
was “ Not how much, but how well.”’ With this as a key- 
note, all the school-room work has been pitched in the same 
tone. It has been held to with might and main and has 
borne fruit. The children have co-operated, and the result 
has been better than a pessimistic mind could have believed, 
and an optimist would have increased his faith in the inher- 
ent good in childhood. By all means then have a motto 
and live up to it. It lightens labor; and if you can, as | 
did, enlist the services of a skilful artist to design for you 
pretty lettering and tasteful arrangement large enough for 
the school-room, and it is hung where all may read it, a halo 
will gradually grow about it, and the gray days cf the school- 
room will become golden through its irradiating presence. 


(Wall the teachers try this and report the result in Teacher’s Letter 
page? — Fd.) 


Sweet Summer, Good-bye ! 


Words and Music by T. B. WEAVER, 
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Teaching Reading in Ten Cities II 
How Reading is Taught in Indianapolis 


Amy B. ALGEO Indianapolis Ind. 


HE autumn when so many children enter school for 
the first time is surely the ideal season for introduc- 
ing the little ones into the mysteries of the written 
language — to give them the key by which they may 

eventually gain admittance to the now locked up treasures 
of literature. 

All children love the gorgeous fall flowers, the gaily 
colored leaves, the nuts and the curious and wonderful seed 
vessels which are so abundant then. It requires little effort 
on the part of the teacher to get enthusiastic response after 
putting a flower or a bright leaf in each hand: 

For several weeks the lessons should be purely conversa- 
tional. ‘The child brings but one accomplishment to school 
— his power of oral speech — and that should be fostered 
and put to service. In the home the child knows no fear 
in expressing himself. Why should his lips be sealed when 
he enters school? Freedom of speech and progress are inter- 
dependent. Freedom of speech, however, must not be con- 
fused with license. The child must be carefully guarded 
from falling into the habit of saying meaningless nothings, 
simply for the sake of talking. 

In the conversation lessons, no attempt should be made 
to reproduce the sentences at first. The conversation 
should be confined to the general appearance of the leaf, 
flower or nut — no study of parts being made or botanical 
terms given. 

It is a good plan if one has several classes to let one class 
give special attention to flowers, another to leaves and 
another to seeds, so that the classes working at the seats 
may not hear the lesson to be recited later and so weary of 
it. In connection with the conversation lessons the story 
should be brought in and here again is shown the advantage 
of having a slight distinction in the work of the several 
classes. The class studying leaves may take Henry Ward 
Beecher’s beautiful story of the “ Anxious Jeaf.” The 
flower class may have ‘“‘ How West Wind Helped the Dande- 
lion,” while the seed class has the story of “ Little Acorn’s 
Friend,” so that each class has a center of interest around 
which all the work revolves. 

After the child has become perfectly free and unconscious 
of himself the next step is to introduce the written sentence. 
The child talks in sentences and will grasp a written sen- 
tence with more ease than a word. He expresses his 
thought, then sees it in tangible form before him. His 
interest in his own expression leads him to take up with zest 
the work of mastering the symbols by which it is put in 
tangible form. Beyond question children who have been 
started with the sentence method show greater facility in 
the use of both oral and written language at the end of the 
second or third year of school than do those who have 
begun with the word or alphabet method. 

In taking up the written sentence a child may give the 
sentence, “ My leaf is red,” and the teacher says, “I am 
going to have my chalk write just what Elsie said,” at the 
same time writing the sentence on the blackboard in large 
clear script. All reading should be from script for at least 
six weeks and even after the transition to print is made, the 
script work should not be dropped. A/ blackboard work 
should be in script. : 

Several similar sentences may be given. ‘“ My leaf is 
yellow.” ‘“ My leaf is green.” ‘“‘ This leaf is brown,” etc. 
At the next lesson the teacher may place these sentences 
on the board and let Elsie find hers, John his and Mary 
hers, etc. Again the sentence “ My leaf is yellow” may be 
written and one child allowed to find from a collection of 
leaves the one just written about. Such-exercises may be 
kept up until the children are able to read a dozen or more 
sentences, such as, “ I have a seed.” “I see a flower.” “I 
see a leaf.” “I havea nut.” “ My leafis green.” “This 
flower is pink.” “My nut is brown.” “The seed is 
black.” “I have a red apple.” “I see a yellow peach,” 
etc. 
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The next step is to have the child recognize the words in 
the sentence. To aid: in this it is well to have a list of 
words already used in the sentences on a side board; to 
have them written with a rubber pen on pieces of card- 
board. Colored crayons and circles of colored paper 
pasted on cards are useful. But above all have quantities 
of leaves, flowers, fruits, nuts, etc., at hand. 

Let one child read slowly a sentence such as, “I see a 
leaf,” then ask if someone can get a pretty leaf and hold it 
under the part of the sentence that says “af. Let another 
child draw a line or a picture of a leaf under the part that 
says /eaf. Another may find a card with the word leaf on 
it, while still another may take the pointer and find the 
word leaf in the list on the side board. As it is quite a step 
for the child to carry the word in mind while he walks 
across the room and picks it out from among other words, 
it is best not.to have too long a list at first. The list may 
be added to, and arrangement changed from day to day. 
The sentence, “I see a red leaf,” may be written and a 


similar exercise on the word ved given. ‘Then the sentence. 


may be changed to “ My leaf is red” and the words “af 
and ved found and pointed out. In a short time the chil- 
dren recognize words readily and the reading becomes very 
interesting. Increase of power means increase of interest. 

The flash writing plays an important part in the child’s 
progress in reading. If no other time can be given to it a 
part of the reading time may be profitably given up to it. 

It is certain that after a child has attempted to write a 
word it is more firmly impressed upon his mind even if the 
attempt has been a failure as it probably will be at first. 

The word red (or any word) may be put on the board in 
large clear writing. The children are then asked to be 
photographers and take its picture. The word is erased 
and some child takes the crayon and writes the word. 
The first attempt will probably result in up and down marks 
and loops but in an incredibly short time the child will be 
able to reproduce almost any word he uses. It is best to 
give several words as green, leaf, nut, seed, etc., without 
waiting until one word is perfectly written. At first nothing 
is said about the form or size of the letters but after the 
word has been fairly well written it may be remarked 
incidentaly that 7 and f/ are the same size and that e and a 


are the same while / and / are twice as high as ¢ and a. - 


Care should be taken that the child moves along the board 
as he is writing so as to keep his chalk in front of him. 
Otherwise his writing will run up or down hill. No lines 
should be on the board. This flash writing is a great help 
in learning new words and in fixing old ones. It is of great 
assistance until the child becomes independent in the use 
of phonics. 

All the time the sentence reading and flash writing have 
been going on the story should have an equally important 
place. All children love the story. It may be the center 
of interest around which all other work revolves — the 
songs, games, morning talks, etc. It should be begun the 
first day of school for it is the royal road to the child’s con- 
fidence. The story has a wonderful formative influence on 
little children. It instils a love of reading, develops a 
taste for good literature, cultivates the art of speech and 
wonderfully increases the child’s vocabulary. It broadens 
his sympathies, perfects his judgments, leads him to see the 
happiness that comes from giving and doing for others. In 
the story of the “ Wind and the Sun,” what child will not 
see that it was not the victory so much as the way in which 
the victory was won that made the Sun the stronger. In 
Hans Andersen’s “Story of a Pea Vine,” it was the quiet, 
contented little pea that did the most good and had the 
most wonderful life come to it. 

The story gives the child a standard on.which to base his 
conduct and actions. I have seen the atmosphere of a 
whole school changed by the influence of astory. I have 
seen the stolid face of a little German girl transformed and 
beautified by the influence of Andersen’s “Story of a Pea 
Vine.” To obtain the best results the story must be told — 
not read. The teacher cannot put her whole soul into the 
story which she has to glean little by little from the printed 
page. The enunciation should be distinct and the intona 
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tions sweet and ciear, for unconsciously the child follows the 
model set by the teacher and will eventually throw off harsh 
intonations and slovenly habits of speech. 

After the story has been told by the teacher, several days 
may be profitably spent in discussing it in all its bearings. 
At the close of each discussion the story may be re-told by 
the teacher. Never force the child to use any set words. If 
his ideas are clear and definite he will unconsciously adopt 
the language of the story and before long reproduce it word 
for word. 

As soon as possible the simple outline of the story may be 
given in sentences for reading lessons. These may be 
reproduced by means of the printing press. As the child 
gains power in self-helpfulness from his work in phonics the 
reading lessons from the story may be longer and more in 
detail. 

Up to a certain point the cnild takes new words as wholes 
very readily but as new words multiply the child becomes 
confused. He forgets the words he learned several days 
before and the only way to help him is to tell him the word 
again. This, if continued, would make him dependent — 
the very thing we are most anxious to avoid and the only 
way to avoid it is to give him thorough training in phonics. 

Each teacher must decide for her class when it is ready 

to begin the “ sound”’ work. Some classes are ready for a 
vigorous attack on phonics at the end of six weeks of school 
work. Other classes starting at the same time may not be 
ready for several months. For some time before the formal 
start in phonics the teacher should be training the ear of the 
child. ‘This work may be introduced as a game. Elsie may 
bring me a b-o-x. John may r-u-n. Tom may h-o-p. 
Mary may getac-u-p. The dog can b-a-r-k. The flower 
is r-e-d, etc. One child may give directions in like manner 
to be carried out by others in the class. 
. About the time that the work in phonics is commenced 
the transition from script to print may be made. A few 
sentences may be written on the board with the printed 
words directly under the written ones. A list of written 
words with the printed words under them may be placed in 
a conspicuous place for a few days. A few minutes a day 
may be spent in pointing first to a written word then to the 
same printed, etc. If the vertical writing is used the change 
is so slight that the children can read with equal facility 
either print or script in a very few days. 

When tolerable facility has been gained in recognizing 
words which have been slowly pronounced by the teacher, a 
word may be printed on the board and slowly pronounced 
as printed, as n-u-t. What part of this word says ~? What 
part w? What part #? Then the word s-u-n may be 
printed and pronounced. What part of this word says ”? 
u? s? As many words as possible should be given which 
involve the use of a limited number of sounds — new ones 
being given from time to time as the child gains power. 
Care should be taken at first to give only one sound of a 
letter —short a, 7, 0, wu and long ¢._ As the child becomes 
more self helpful and more sounds and combinations of 
sounds can be given he should also have a few of the simpler 
rules of phonics. As ¢ at the end of a word is silent and 
usually makes the vowel in the middle long, as in the word 
take. ; : 

When two vowels come together as ¢a, 0a, ai, etc., one is 
usually long and the other silent. Yat the end of words of 
one syllable is like long 7. The combinations ch, wh, th, sh, 
ow, ou, or, and ar should be giyen. _Diacritical marks are 
of comparatively little value. Either the child pays no 
attention to them or if he is trained to use them he finds 
himself at a loss if he opens a page on which they are not 
used. 

Indianapolis believes that the sentence method is the one 
best suited to the needs of the child in his first attempts in 
reading. The child is subjected to less waste by this 
method. He is at once given something to read. This 
method is followed by the word and that in turn by the 
phonic. This does not mean, however, that when one 
method is taken up the others are dropped. The three are 
interdependent and there should be a constant moving 
back and forth among them. 
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Indianapolis also believes that all children are not 
endowed with the same degree of ability. It is not said to 
any first year teacher, “Thus far shalt thou go.” Each 
teacher is given the utmost freedom with certain 
limits. And this is wise, for what one class may accomplish 
in a month another class may take three, yes, four 
months to do. But we are not engaged in turning out so 
many clothes-pins all of the same pattern, and if the child’s 
individuality has been developed and strengthened then the 
time has not been wasted. 

The schools of Indianapolis are especially fortunate in 
having an elastic program and course of study for the first 
year, and results have proved that no mistake was made in 
allowing this freedom. 


(Reading in Indianapolis Schools) 


The Crow and the Pitcher 


Part I 


Were you ever thirsty? 

So thirsty you could think of nothing else? 
One day a poor crow was very thirsty. 

He could find no water anywhere. 

He was not able to fly any farther. 

He saw a large pitcher on the ground. 

‘¢ There may be water in it,” he said. 

‘¢T will go and see.” 


Part II 


There was water in the pitcher. 

But there was very little. 

The poor crow could not reach it. 

‘+ Oh, what shall I do?” he thought. 

The sight of the water made him so thirsty. 
‘‘T might break the pitcher ” said he. 

But the pitcher was too strong. 

‘I might tip it over,” he thought. 

But the pitcher was too heavy. 


Part III 


Poor little crow. 

But he said, ‘‘ I will not give up.” 

‘* There must be some way to get that water.” 
‘*T will try until I find it.” 

At last he flew away. 

Do you think he gave up? 

No, indeed! He was a brave little crow. 

He was bright, too. 

I will tell you what he did. 


Part IV 


Soon he came back. 

He had a little pebble in his mouth. 

He dropped it into the pitcher. 

Again he flew away. 

He came back with another pebble. 

He dropped this into the pitcher. 

‘+ It will help bring the water to me,” he said. 
Was he not a bright little crow? 


Part V 


He flew away again and again. 

Each time he brought back a pebble. 

Each one made the water come a little higher. 
Each time the crow tried to reach it. 

He was getting very tired. 

But he did not give up. 


Five Peas in a Pod 
Part I 


There were five little peas in a pod. 

They were green and the pod was green. 

They thought all the world was green. 

The sun shone and the rain fell. 

The pod began to grow and the peas began to grow. 
They began to think about leaving the pod. 


Part II 


‘* Must we stay here always? ” said one. 

‘*T should like to see outside,” said another. 

‘« We shall get so hard,” said a third. 

‘* Let’s run away,” said the fourth. 

The fifth little pea said nothing. 

The sun shone and the rain fell. 

Soon the pod began to turn yellow and the peas 
began to turn yellow. 

‘** All the world is turning yellow,” said they. 


Part III 


A boy came along. 
He picked the pod and put the peas in his pocket. 
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‘* Here are five peas for my shooter,” said he. 

By and by he shot one. 

‘* Here I go,” it said, ‘‘ Shall I never stop?” 

Soon it fell and rolled under a leaf. 

The boy shot another. 

‘‘UpIgo! Ishall never stop.” But it too fell and 
rolled away. 


Part IV 


The third fell as he was about to put it in his shooter. 

The fourth fell into a gutter. 

It lay in the water. 

It swelled and swelled. 

It thought there was never a pea so large. 

But what became of the fifth — the little one that said 
nothing? 

It fell in a crack by a window. 

It lay in some moss and earth a long time. 


Part V 


By and by a change came to it. 
‘Two little leaves grew up. 

A little root went down. 

There was a bright little pea-vine. 
It grew and grew. 

It got so tall it could look in at the window. 
One day it-looked in. 

It saw a little sick girl. 

She was so glad to see it. 

She petted and cared fer it. 

At last she was able to go out. 
That day the pea-vine blossomed. 


The Basis of Elementary 
Education ~ 


In most homes in this country where there are children 
and an intelligent interest ‘in their growth, questions of 
health and education are the burning questions. G. W. 
Fitz, of Harvard University, in an article on “ The Hygiene 
of Instruction in Elementary Schools,” lays down the fol- 
lowing principles as necessary to producing healthful condi- 
tions for the child in the elementary schools : 


1 The mental effort of which the child is capable is primarily con- 
nected with physical activity and with sense-perceptions. 

2 ‘The physical activity most needed by developing childhood is best 
found in plays and games, in the various occupation imitations of child- 
hood, in gymnastic games and in the progressively difficult demands of 
gymnastics and of well directed manual training. These present mental 
as well as physical problems fully adapted to the child’s stages of devel- 
ment, and insure adequate physical growth. 

3 The conditions favorable to the mental development of a child 
seven years of age are not found in arithmetical processes, but in con- 
crete number relations: not in the science of language, but in its use; 
not in the use of symbols, as in reading, nor in the efforts at fine motor 
co-ordinations, as in writing with pen or pencil, but in drawing and 
picture-writing on the blackboard, in gymnastics and manual training, 
and in the fascinating study of plants and animals. 

4 The wholesome development of the child’s nervous system depends 
upon maintaining his interest in school work, fostering and directing his 
spirit of inquiry, and satisfying his love for activity. Suggestion and 
substitution must take the place of prohibition and repression. The 
truest discipline is the self-control of interest. 

5 The teacher must not be misled into demanding logical sequence 
or continuity from the child. Superficiality is both the safeguard and 
the stimulus of childhood. 

6 The child's increase of mental power is not in proportion to the 
mental effort he is forced to make, but is mainly determined by natural 
physical growth. 

7 The teacher should be freed from the necessity of forcing her 
pupils through a measured amount of work, and her success should be 
determined by the physical condition of the children, tLeir wide-awake 
interest in work, and their power of coherent description.— The Outlook 





Child Study in a Nutshell 


We always knew the child was /vesh, but we never knew 
how interesting he was until he at last caught our attention. 
We are so far advanced beyond the first incoherent ecstasies 
of child study as to be able to engage with the parents in 
a simple, helpful examination of the case of the individual 
boy and girl. We ought by this time to have learned that 
when they are getting on in a satisfactory way it is well to 
let them alone, even though that course may not aid some 
ambitious specialist to draw half-baked conclusions out of 
his laboratory oven. When they are not doing well we 
ought to discover why.— John W. Cook 

















Thorwaldsen’s “ Night.” 
THE EpIToR 


N sending out this picture for a monthly supplement, I 
| desired to give a few helpful suggestions to the teachers 
who will present it to the little children. For this pur- 
pose I asked two good primary teachers to tell me how 
they would introduce it to the children. Below are extracts 
from their replies. The names of the writers are not given 
here, as they were not sure whether or not they were 
writing for publication. ‘They kindly replied to my letter 
without attempting to prepare a finished article. 


“ After giving out the pictures I would let each child 
look at his for a minute or two insilence. ‘Then the chil- 
dren would volunteer their opinions and these would be 
accepted without comment. 

After they had told what they had found in the picture, 
they would be ready to follow the teacher’s questions, 
thought and suggestion. 

After talking a .ittle about the babies and the mamma in 
the picture I would ask the children: 

Would you like to know the name of the picture? | 
will write it on the blackboard.” 

Why is it called Night? 

Does anyone beside babies go to sleep at night ? 

Look right at the picturé, and see-if it tells you what it 
tells me. Listen. 

The sun has gone away, and the stars are coming out 
one by one. Night is coming and she is bringing sweet 
sleep to all. She tells the birds it is time for them to tuck 
their heads under their wings and go to sleep. 

She touches the babies’ eyelids with her soft finger, and 
all the little eyes shut tight. She lays a gentle hand on the 
head of each little boy and girl, and now they are dreaming 
lovely dreams. 

Hold the picture as far away as you can, and half close 
your eyes. What is the mother doing? See how fast she is 
flying ! 

Move your -hand the way she is going. If you watch 
her with your eyes half shut you will seem to see her moving 
right through the air. Try it again. Why did the artist 
make her wings so very large? You feel that she can fly 
fast and far with those strong white wings to bear her up. 

I have known of little people who were afraid of the 
night, afraid of the dark. If any of you should ever be 
afraid, I want you to think of this picture. Think that the 
dark night is like a beautiful strong loving mother, with the 
babies in her arms, bringing a gift to every one, and the 
gift she brings is rest and sleep. Will you try to see this 
picture to-night, when you are in bed and the light is out?” 
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(Here the teacher would have the children close their 
eyes and get the mental picture, then she turns again to 
the description of it.) 


“Put your finger on the drapery just back of the first 
baby’s head, and move it down on the right and up on the 
left. What did you trace? Begin at the baby’s feet and 
follow the drapery down around the mother’s knee and up 
again. Part of another oval. See if you can find any more 
ovals.” (Baby’s head, mother’s head, even the wings, will 
be suggested.) 

“Do you find any straight lines? Which lines make the 
prettier pictures, straight or curved? Why did the artist 
frame his picture with a circle instead of a rectangle? Do 
you like it better framed in a circle? I do. 

Would you like to know who made the picture for you? 
A man who lived far away from here in a country called 
Denmark. His name was Thorwaldsen. He used to help 
his father when he was little. His father was a wood 
carver. Little Bertel helped make beautiful things out of 
wood. He made them so well that his father sent him to a 
school where he could learn to make still more beautiful 
things. Bertel Thorwaldsen made his pictures out of clay, 
just as we made the clay leaf on the clay tablet one day. 
When he had made his clay model just as he wished, he 
would take a piece of hard white marble and with his mallet 
and chisel cut out a picture exactly like the clay one. 

He loved to make these statues. He said one time, 
‘If you tie my hands behind my back I will hew out 
statues with my teeth.’ He made the picture of Night in 
a few hours, and he made another picture to go with it 
which I will show you some day and see if you can tell me 
what its name must be.” 


This teacher closes with the suggestion that poems refer- 
ring to mothers and sleeping babies be given the children 
in connection with the picture and_ that reliefs of “ Night,” 
“Morning,” and “Lion of Lucerne” be shown the children. 























Morning 


Another teacher writes : 

“ Having thought about Thorwaldsen for some time, and 
having studied as much of his: wonderful work as I can,— 
especially the picture I am to present,—some day, my 
little class and I have a lesson on sculpture. 

They know something—these babies—of statuary. 
Some of them have seen good work,—nearly all remember 
some little marble figure of an animal, perhaps, or an angel, 
or best of all for my coming work, of a little baby. They 
will be interested and pleased to know something of how 
the beautiful life-like figures were made. If possible, I 
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show the children some little piece of statuary. I want 
them to gain the idea of the grace and elegance of the 
snow-white ‘ marble pictures.’ 

Not one word of explanation do I give, not even the 
name of the picture, until I have heard their own ideas 
and sweet child-thoughts expressed. I think the first thing 
they will speak of will be — not the central figure — but the 
babies. 

They will say, ‘The babies are asleep.’ ‘Where?’ I 
will ask. ‘In an angel’s arms.’ Soon someone will say 
‘The angel is flying away.’ Someone else, ‘There is a bird, 
too, in the picture.’ 

And so on until the children have noticed and told me 
the principal facts of the picture. 

Before we touch the symbolism and poetry of the work, 
we will try and see its chief beauties. The grace of the 
angel’s figure, the wonder of her white wings, the natural- 
ness of the robe she wears, the realness of her perfect feet, 
arms, and hands, the tenderness of her face, and the gentle, 
loving way in which she holds the babies on her breast. 
We will notice, too, the dear, dimpled bodies of the babies, 
the tired droop of the little hands and feet, and the perfect 
trust and confidence with which their tiny curly heads rest 
upon the angel’s bosom. 


I would hang the picture if possible, near one in colors 
and one in ‘ black and white,’ and lead the little ones to see 
that the one called “ Night” is different from the others. 
I tell them that it is a picture of the marble figures and try 
to show them how exquisite the, original must be in its 
snowy elegance and grace. 

Some day, soon after this lesson, I tell them a little story 
of a little boy who liked to carve in wood, and whose small 
fat fingers ached to mold clay figures. He had a long 
name for a tiny boy, it was Albert Bertel Thorwaldsen. 
‘Vhen they are all interested in him,—- and it is my part to 
make him interesting, — I turn to the picture of ‘ Night,’ 
and tell them that the little boy with the long name grew to 
be a wonderful sculptor, and that he made with his own 
hands at one sitting, the model of our picture,— ‘ Night.’ ” 


There is much that is appropriate and valuable in the 
above suggestions, yet there is much still in this beautiful 
picture that has not been touched. That which has made 
the picture famous ; that which makes us able to look into 
it and into it, never tiring, but seeing more and more each 
time we look ; the marvelous sweep, grace, poise, the min- 
gling of strength and spirituality, the lovableness of this 
angel figure flying through space ; — can these things be 
given the children so that they will at all understand? 
And the composition ot the picture? The exquisite balance, 
the graceful adjustment of the wind-blown drapery, that 
veils and reveals the position of every limb, the power in 
the magnificent wings,—must all this be left out because 
the children are too young to understand ? 





Lion of Lucerne. 
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Autumn 


The morns are meeker than they were, 
The nuts are getting brown, 

The berry’s cheek is plumper, 
The rose is out of town. 


The maple wears a gayer scarf, 
The field a scarlet gown; 
Lest I should be old-fashioned, 
I'll put a trinket on. 
— Emily Dickinson 





About the Busy Bees I] 


HELEN F. HUNTINGTON Gainesville Ga. 


: H look, Uncle Joe, here are ever so many bees on 
QO the flowers !’’ Bess said, one bright sunny morning 
when she stood by the window-shelf watching the 
little worker-bees gathering pollen. ‘And here’s a 

big one sitting quite still on a leaf.” 

“Why that’s a young princess,” Uncle Joe answered. 
* It must be time for the old bee family to move into a new 
house.”’ 

** Please tell me what the bees do when they move,” Bess 
coaxed. ‘How do they know where to go?” 

“Wild bees often send out scouts to look for a comfort- 
able, safe home. But our tame bees must be watched and 
driven into a new hive so that we can get their honey at the 
right time. The first things the bees do in their new home 
is to divide the house into a great many rooms. 

“The worker-bees form into orderly lines and for a long 
time keep perfectly quiet ; then the head bee clears a little 
space to work in and with her hind legs takes a piece of 
wax from her pocket, and works it into a white, fine paste 
with the little tool in her mouth. When it’s smooth enough 
she fixes it firmly on the roof of the hive, and works up 
more wax until she has used up her supply when the next 
bee does the same, and so on, till enough wax is gathered 
to begin the partition work which is done by a fresh set of 
bees who have been waiting quietly for their turn. 

“Tf they run short of wax they. send word to the others 
who come forward and prepare more material, just as our 
workmen mix up mortar for masons when they need it. 
The house is fitted up with many rooms of three sizes — the 
smallest size for honey and bee-bread pantries, and worker- 
bee cradles; the next size for drone-bee cradles, and the 
largest and best of all for princess cradles —all as neat and 
pretty as can be, with smooth white walls and floors. 

“When all is finished the queen mother goes over the 
whole house to see that everything is in order, and begins to 
place the eggs where she knows they should be. She is so 
very busy that sometimes by mistake she puts two eggs in 
one cradle, but the housekeepers see that only one is left 
there as they know there isn’t room in one cradle for two 
babies. 

“In a few days the larve, as the bee-babies are called, come 
out of the tiny shell hungry as can be. Then the nurse- 
bees have a busy time I can tell you! Sometimes as many 
as eight hundred babies come out in one day and they all 
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have to be fed on honey-jelly, and their cradles have to be 


kept warm and snug. In about nineteen days, when they . 


have grown big enough and strong enough to be left alone a 
little while, the nurse-bees- weave little coverlets for the 
cradles and wrap the babies up snug, and leave them where 
no one will disturb them for two days. 


“The princesses are fed on very rich food called royal 
jelly and their cradles have the prettiest coverings, but the 
other babies are just as happy and grow just as fast as the 
princesses. 

“As soon as the cradles are covered up, all the babies 
begin to spin little silk night-gowns to keep their tender 
bodies warm while their wings and legs and hair grow. At 
the end of two days, when*they are ready to go out, they 
slip off their night-gowns and nibble through the coverlet 
which the nurses have tucked in very tight, and there they 
are — full grown bees, in pretty gray suits with dainty wings 
to match. 

“The nurses receive them lovingly and brush their 
dresses and smooth their wings. While they show them 
about the house they tell them about all the other little 
babies tucked away in their cradles, which they must tend 
to now that they are out. They show the young bees how 
to mix the bee-bread and the honey-jelly ;— where the 
royal jelly for the princesses is kept; how to weave the 
cradle coverlet, and, in short, all about nice housekeeping. 

“ The princesses do not work until they become queen- 
mothers, when they, too, are kept very busy looking after 
their large families. 

“« All the young bees are left at home to tend to the new 
babies and keep house, while the nurse bees who took care 
of them become worker-bees and go out to gather pollen, 
make honey and build new rooms, or repair the old rooms 
if they need it. They also wait on the queen and protect 
the hive from strange bees and enemies of all sorts.” 

“Why don’t the princesses help the other bees?” Bess 
asked in surprise. 

“ Because they are not made to work that way. They 
have no honey-bags or wax-pockets. They are waited on 
and fed by the others. When they are quite grown they 
become queens of the young bees that came out when they 
did, and, if the old queen does not leave the home with the 
older bees, the princess and her subjects seek a new home, 
for only one queen ever lives in a hive. But the bees can’t 
live long without a queen.” 

“Suppose the queen and all the princesses should die; 
what would the bees do?” Bess asked. 

“Sometimes that happens and it throws the whole family 
into a fright. Then the nurse-bees select a tiny worker-bee, 
feed it on royal jelly, and make its cradle bigger and finer. 
When she comes out she is made queen of the hive. 


“Tn winter, when they can’t go out of their warm houses, 
the whole family lives on the honey they have stored in 
their pantries. There are no babies to tend to then, and 
not much work to do, but they need the rest after their 
hard work all summer.” 

“1 don’t think everybody knows about the bee family,” 
Bess said thoughtfully “ ’cause if they did the boys wouldn’t 
try to kill them when they they find them in the flowers. 
I will always like the "bees after this.” 
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Try Again 


If at first you do succeed, 
Try again! 
Life is more than just one deed : 
Try again. 
Never stop with what you've done. 
More remains then you have won. 
Full content’s vouchsafed to none; 
Try again! 


If you’ve earned a bit of fame, 
Try again! 
Seek a still more honored name, 
Try again. 
Sit not down with folded hands, 
Cramp not hope with narrow bands; 
Think what prowess life demands ! 
Try again! 


In October 


SARAH E, Brassi. 
in Kindergarten Review 






HE year is keeping holiday. Its 
work is nearly done, its rest not yet 
begun. October is queen of the 

festival. How did we come to 

associate sadness with this? 

Can it have been through the 

reading of English authors who 

wrote from their own experi- 
ence? Looking through study 
windows we prepare to be mildly melancholy according to 
accepted traditions, but out of doors there is revelry. 

Tennyson’s ‘‘Song”’ and his “Autumnal Calm” are in keeping 

with sober, older thought. Longfellow in his “ Autumn,” 

Whittier in “ The Huskers,” Bliss Carman in “An October 
Hush,” Helen Hunt in “October's Bright Blue Weather,” 

Steadman in “An Autumn Song,” and Lucy Larcom and 

Cranch in poems named for the month, have given us truer 
pictures of our October, and pictures to which the mind of 

a child will more readily respond. 

The month is musical. The days are still, but in the 
stillness one hears the separate sounds, the solos, that suc- 
ceed the crash of the orchestra. The trees sing each a new 
song as day by day the leaves grow more crisp and sere and 
drop away, leaving only bare branches. Ripe fruit comes 
down to make a rustling in leaves that have fallen. Chest- 
nuts, clicking one by one, escape from satin burrs. The 
wind is busy with the rushes and dry grasses. Late insects, 
the cricket, the katydid and the grasshopper, take part. 
Late birds pipe up occasionally. 

The month is fragrant. The frost-touched plants yield 
an odor unique in its way. Cedar and pine and yellowing 
brakes ‘distil rare essences in the sunshine. Left-over 
flowers add their mite. The woods are spicy, the perfume 
of fruits is everywhere. Who was it that said he chose to 
keep a basket of fruit a long time before him untasted that 
he might get from the perfume a more exquisite enjoyment 
than the flavor would yield? 

The month is full of color that is not allin leaves. ‘There 
are the subtile varied tints of ripening fruits, fading in the 
thistle, deepening in the grape. The skies flash back color. 
Rare bits of green remain in sheltered places. Gentian and 
cardinal flowers and witch-hazel blossoms are here. A rainy 
day only veils and softens the effect, and then by way of 
contrast the sun comes out and glorifies it all. 

The month is one of transition. There is action and 
change everywhere. Flowers are giving place to fruit, 
Seeds are escaping and scattering themselves. Leaf tints, 
Thoreau writes, “grow darker and duller, but not less 
rich.” Insects sun themselves in lazy luxurious way at 
noon. Belated birds are on their journey South; hardier 
ones are gathering in flocks and choosing winter quarters. 
Frogs and turtles are crawling into the mud for shelter. 
Squirrels add a few more nuts to their store on pleasant days. 
The wind is calm or brisk at its own sweet will. The day 


If you've won on lower plane, 
Try again! 

Life is more than one campaign; 
Try again. 

Send your guidons to the fore, 

Strive to seize one standard more, 

Sill ungained are palms galore : 
Try again! 


If at first you do succeed, 
Try again! 
For future harvests sow the seed, 
Try again, 
Rise with sacred discontent, 
Realize that life is lent 
Qn highest searches to be spent: 
Try again! — C. A. S. Dwight 


itself, from the frosty morning, with its long shadows through 
the golden hazy noon to the early sunset and misty night, is 
a panorama of the year. 

How much of this can country children discover, how 
much can be brought to the children in the city, and how 
can it be used to lead both to feel the charm of the month 
with its change and color, its fragrance and music? 

Material enough may be gathered in an hour. Much 
will depend on its disposal after it reaches the school-room. 
Branches of autumn leaves or sedges and rushes banked at 
the open windows in lieu of screens, will rehearse in 
whispers the songs learned in forest and meadow. Seed 
pods gathered just before they are ripe will snap open as 
they mature. A deep box of moist earth, in which ferns 
are growing, will be a comfortable home for a frog or a 
turtle, who can go down into the earth to hibernate when he 
soelects. A sod taken from the roadside and placed in a 
sunny window will suit a cricket better. If a wire cover to 
keep him within bounds is provided, with a chip under 
which he may hide, an apple on which he may feed, and 
some tall stems upon which he may climb, he will be quite 
at ease. 

How does he climb and how does he find his way? 
What does he do when he is disturbed? How does he get 
out of sight so quickly, and how does that flat back help him 
to fit under a board orastone? When does he eat and 
when does he chirp? 

That window ledge has possibilities. If the treasures of 
the autumn are placed there over night they will gather the 
frost or the dew to themselves and glow as bravely the next 
morning in city as in country, a miniature hillside. A 
borrowed picture of an autumn landscape goes a long way 
to help out the imagination of a city child. 


Use of Words . 


The vocabulary of children in the lower grades is largely 
Anglo-Saxon. It is the teacher’s work to direct a right use 
of these words. 

In the first grade the force of “ may” and “can,” “will ” 
and “ shall,” “ would” and “should,” should be presented 
so continually that the child adopts that force unconsciously, 
and it becomes a living factor in his language. ’ 

The use of two negatives should never be heard in the 
school-room, beyond the first few weeks in the first grade. 
The child learns in “ Hiawatha,” “Then the little 
Hiawatha learned of every bird its language,” etc. If he 
hears that at home misquoted he corrects the mistake. Why 
should he not also. be so trained in school that his ear will 
be equally offended by the use of two negatives? 

I believe, no matter what the environment at home, chil- 
dren can be taught to use correct and elegant English; so 
that when they shall have given eight years of attention to 
the study of English they will be cultured boys and girls. 
For after all, the use of the mother tongue is the measure 
of a man’s true culture.— Se/. 
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Picture Studies VII 


EpitH GoopyEAR ALGER Bennington Vt. 


(All rights reserved) 


Each of these little sketches 
suggests an interesting part of 
nature’s or man’s preparation for 
colder days. The children will 
enjoy drawing such pictures as 
well as telling and writing the 
stories which can readily be im- 
agined about the familiar scenes. 
Even those in_ intermediate 
grades will delight in making a 
series of picture storics on suc 
a theme as, “ All the Year Roun | 
with the Grain,” in which, for 
example, they draw a number of 
small pictures showing (1) bare 
fields, (2) plowing, (3) sowing, 
(4) the showers, (5) the waving 
grain, (6) reaping, (7) thresh- 
ing, etc. 

Other themes suggested by 
these sketches are as follows: 


“Snap Shots at an Apple 
Tree.” 
‘How a Haystack Came to 


be.” 


“ Before and After the Pump- 
kin.” 

*Bunny’s Busy Days.” 

“Half a Dozen Cradles.” 
(The milkweed.) 


Se tt ae agp nt OE A Sate 


These special topics have 
proved very successful ones for 
this work. Taking the sketch 
seen here as a starting point, the 
children can readily imagine and 
sketch what went before and 
after. 


If you have never tried this 
with your children, sketch a 
series for an example, and then 
ask the children to make a 
series about a different theme, 
for instance, “ Peeps at a Bird’s 
Nest.” (1) Choosing the place, 
(2) collecting the material, (3) 
building, (4) brooding, (5) feed- 
ing the young, (6) lessons in flying, (7) the empty ‘nest. 

These exercises, which furnish cxcellent seat work, are a 


Teaching English 


Take up one kind of mistakes commonly made by the 
pupils, ¢. g., the use of double negatives,and give them 
orally a number of sentences which correspond to the incor- 
rect expressions the pupils commonly use. Have them 
repeat correct expressions over and over. Let them repeat 
them individually and in concert. Every time a pupil uses 
a double negative let the pupil and class not only repeat the 
correct expression for that thought, but have them repeat a 
number of similar sentences, so as to break up the habit of 
using double negatives, and fix the habit of correct expres- 
sion. For example, the child says, “I hain’t got no pencil.”’ 
Give him the expression, “ I have no pencil,” and have him 
and the class repeat it a number of times. Then have them 
repeat, individually and in concert, a list of similar sentences, 
as follows: I have no knife. I have no sponge. I have no 
water on my slate. We have no light in the room. They 
have no books. I never saw him again, etc.— Se/. 


th ry 





great stimulus to the imagination, and form a good basis 
for written work. 


Autumn 


When Jack Frost with brush in hand 
Wanders gaily o’er the land, 
Scattering colors here and there and everywhere, 
When the maples overhead, . 
Glow with russet, gold and red, 
It is autumn. 


When the orchard’s weighted down, 
With the apples red and brown, 
And the purple clusters hang upon the vine; 
When the yellow, tasselled corn, 
To the granary is borne, 
It is autumn. 


When from out the beech trees tall, 
Wealth of ripened beech nuts fall, 
And the chestnut opens wide his prickly burr; 
When the woodbines blush and glow, 
All the sunset’s splendor show, 
It is autumn. 
— Fanny Fernald Painter 
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Radical Views of Primary 
Teaching 


Dr. G. STANLEY HALL 
[From Report of Summer School at Clark University. } 


Dr. Hall spoke on “ The Development of Motor Ability.” 
He said: 

“Motor ability is the best test of educational powers. 
All types of arrest show themselves in the development of 
these accessory muscles. You often see in children a weak 
thumb, which is a Simian trait; a strong thumb is a human 
trait. The bilateral development, the power to do different 
things with both hands at the same time, cothes late in life. 
One of the factors of motion is accuracy, and then there is 
rapidity, the power of making antagonistic movements. In 
the mind we have a very similar evolution. 

The first are the feelings, then the will, and finally the 
intellect, which is accessory. ‘This is the law of education. 
The danger of education is the tendency to turn the pyra- 
mid on its apex and develop the accessory before the 
fundamental. The Greeks understood this relation between 
muscles and brain. We have forgotton-that we should have 
motor activity. Children need to move to think ; in study- 
ing they should whisper; in reading aloud they should be 
dramatic, and read in a loud voice. 

We begin to teach drawings by a straight line, then an 
angle, then a circle. These are the last things a child 
should do. ‘The way to draw is to draw freely with a big 
pencil. Not a straight line, not a circle, but there is action 
in such drawing. The pedagogic disease is accessory, the 
worst word in our pedagogic vocabulary. No child who is 
taught to do things accurately will ever develop well. In 
music we have the same thing. We begin at the notes. 
‘The history of music tells us that there were no notes for 
music at first. The child should be taught tunes first, and 
never let the child know there are such things as scales and 
rotation. It is just as absurd to teach notes before the chil- 
dren can sing tunes as it would be to teach them to read 
before they can speak. The function of music isn’t to read 
music. ‘The children should be sung to, to catch the 
rhythm and sentiment. 

The same is true to an extent in teaching to read. The 
way to read is not to let the child see a book at first, but 
the teacher should tell the old stories which have shaped 
mankind. _Isn’t there a young lady who will devote herself 
to story telling? Everything that you can give to children 
through the ear, will be stronger. Give the children the 
classic stories. Teachers stand between the child and its 
right to know. Children have a right to be brought in con- 
tact with these things. School means leisure, and that is 
the last thing the children can have. The good teacher 
could draw the children like a magnet by this story teller’s art. 

All the technique of reading and writing is too much for 
small children. ‘his everlasting grind on language as such, 
is wrong until the adolescent period. It teaches the gift of 
being able to use words without their meaning anything. 
If we could only banish all these language books and let 
children speak with freedom. Grammatical accuracy and 
purity of idiom do not come naturally to the child. I 
should have the children taught to speak anyhow than 
nohow. Slang has its place, it is fundamental; good 
language is accessory. Slang is childish, for a single word 
expresses more than whole sentences. Some slang is good 
old English, too. It should have a certain place ata certain 
stage with some children. I pity the teacher who hasn’t a 
good vocabulary of slang. 

(This quotation from Dr. Hall is not given in PrRiMAxy EDUCATION as 
a gospel to be embraced. It is given simply because Dr. Stanley Hall 
said it at \lark University.—£d. ) 

The same trouble is in nature study. ‘The way to begin 
with children is nature myths, popular names of plants and 
animals; they come first. The best kind of stimulus of 
education is myth. 

The law of childhood is life ; everything lives for children, 
just as everything had life for primitive man. We need 
something of the old New England farm, where the devel- 
opment was fundamental. Farty-four industries were repre- 
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sented, everything raised and made on the farm. The 
child learned something of everything. Our school geog- 
raphy is very fundamental, but it is hypertrophic. It has 
overgrown in the fundamentalism. It is a simple melange of 
boundaries and capitals and astronomy and biology and 
races of men, things that are not at all associated. 

Compare the eleven sciences in the school represented in 
the geography with the simple lines laid down by the 
Geographical Society of England. ‘Turkey is spoken of as 
“the sick man” of Europe. Geography is the “ sick sub- 
ject” in our school, and it needs doctoring. But its 
doctors are not recognized by the regular school. I would 
not abolish it, but I would greatly reduce it and not break up 
the children’s mind by giving it a catagory of all the sciences 
known to man. ‘lhe child’s mind wants everything in wholes. 

Muscle habits are the basis of morality. ‘There is a great 
deal to be said in favor of the proper sort of dancing, such 
as it was before it had degenerated into modern ball-room 
dancing. Schools ought to favor health of body and of 
mind. Disease is being recognized as a result of precocity. 
We overlook the vegitativeness and attempt to hasten 
cephalization. 

When we see the whole world going to school, let us ask 
seriously, does it tend to health? If it does not, let us 
turn the children out to grass until they are twelve years old. 


ry ’ 
Teachers’ Letters 

Dear Editor:—One of the the kindest, most sympathetic 
principals in this big city has the dreadful habit of making all 
his complaints before the pupils. 

‘* Why don’t you have the children run to the board? ” 

‘* Why do you have your children change svats in that way?” 

‘* Why have you not taught multiplication this way?” 

Now, if there is anything the average teacher dreads it is 
criticisms before her children. They feel that they cannot spare 
the time to explain all the ‘‘ whys” and when they meet him out- 
side of school hours he is such a genial gentleman they dislike 
beginning an unpleasant discussion. 

‘* [f he wusn’t so nice,” is the way they excuse themselves for 
their cowardliness. A new teacher came, however, and when he 
began with his ‘“‘ whys” she answered that she did it because she 
thought it best and would beg of him to make his comments out- 
side of herroom. She delivered this speech from the opposite 
side of the room and in stentorian tones. 

He fled. 

She told the incident with flashing eyes and when we explained 
how much we liked him, she said we didn’t or we would try to 
cure him even if it required a surgical operation. 

This teacher was sent to another school very soon and the 
principal now speaks of her as ‘‘a fine teacher with a most dread- 
ful temper.” 

After she left one teacher went to him and asked him to make 
his criticisms when the children were not by. He seemed very 
much surprised at the request and said she was ‘‘too sensitive.” 
Since then some of us are trying to adopt the heroic method of 
she-of-the-loud-voice, but we don’t feel equal to it. What would 
you advise, Mrs. Kellogg, remembering we like him very mach? 

Yours, TROUBLE 


Dear Editor :— 1am right happy in my work this term, for I 
am making my little one-room an experiment station. Already 
my greatest ‘‘ try” has crystallized into a resolve for 1900 and 
after. I bless the day, and so does dull John when I put him 
into the class with bright John. In a way he doesn’t keep up, 
that is, he leaves unworked problems, and he fails to take in all 
he memorizes ; then in a way he makes longer strides than bright 
John, for he is always finding suggesters in books, that send him 
away ahead into the practical, while other John, wondering, 
calls after him, ‘‘ Why, J never thought of that.” 

My resolve? To boost my other waiting Johns, male and 
female, little and big, till they shall stand on a level with the 
highest. Once up, they'll stay. I wonder if some of us, “ much 
sought-for” teachers, were not rather backward once! And 
might be still, only that good Saint Somebody happened along, 
helped us forward and up, where we're staying to-day, held by a 
push-me-off-if-you-dare gravitation. Why do I write this to you? 
Because you urge us to make good citizens out of our children, 
and good citizens aré they who believe they ‘‘can.” And be- 
cause, too, I see the need of working for greater happiness in the 
school and in the homes of ambitious and disappointed mothers. 
I don’t know of any one thing I can do, that will make for good 
citizenship faster than this. Do you? I tell you, Mrs. Kellogg, 
there is iron caste in the school-rooms of to-day. The 
‘‘ thoroughness” fad is thriving it, The bookish are the nigh 
caste, the hard-to-learns are the low. Never mind which class is 
at the top when outside the school-room! While inside, the 
party that has to look up, and knows he can’t get there, because 
the teacher won’t put up the steps, goes and stays discouraged. 
This close-grade urged upon the rural schools, handicaps the 
pupil to-day, and menaces his forward success. A. C. 8. 
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same way. Under favorable class room conditions 

as to number of pupils, grouping, etc., it is profitable 

to teach this cardboard work by dictation. To be 
sure, dictation means class, not individual teaching; but it 
has certain indisputable values. Suppose the teacher says, 
in beginning the drawing, “Find the upper left hand 
corner.” What have we? First, a language lesson; a 
mental act, on the pupil’s part, in associating the terms 
upper, left, with the corresponding ideas. Next a motor 
activity, expressing that association and completing the 
psychic movement. Incidentally, an act of intense atten- 
tion (to the teacher’s words), having the value of a 
physical culture command, or of military practice. This 
latter, provided the child be required to hear the direction 
jirst time. 

It is well to note here the especial value of dictations for 
eye minded children — those who habitually receive their 
impressions by the eye, the ear being less normally receptive 
although not in any degree deaf. Auditory exercises, 
requiring responsive activity, are the remedy; and dicta- 
tions of manual training are of this sort. Conversely, those 
children whom you discover to be ear minded require less 
auditory and more visual training. For such, the dictation 
may be written; and by continual reference to blackboard 
drawings, a reading knowledge of working drawing may 
soon be given, after which the ear minded pupil may look 
almost wholly to the blackboard for his direction. Facility 
will probably lead the teacher to adopt this as her prevailing 
plan. That is, to use dictations and blackboard drawings 
together, referring the class more and more to the black- 
board drawings until the cardboard construction assumes, 
in the main, the character of busy work. 

A dictation is given for Model 8 which is intended as a 
suggestive example for other models. To economize space 
in these pages the dictations will ordinarily be omitted. 


N: two teachers ever present the same material in the 


MopeEL 8 
Matchstrike 


Material: For beginners, a heavy cover paper is best. 
It should be brown, buff or gray green — darker than sand- 
paper and harmonizing with it. Pupils of more ability may 
cover heavy wrapping with leatherette, in pieces large 
enough to receive the working drawing (Fig. 9). 

Also sandpaper, either No. o or No. 1. One sheet of 
sandpaper, closely cut, is enough for twenty-four pupils. 


Dictation 


Place your paper with the short edges extending right 


and left. Find the upper left corner. Place a dot a fourth 
inch below it. A fourth inch to the right of this dot place 
another. 


Beginning with this second dot, draw a line 24” long, 
extending toward the right. 

From the left end of this line drop a perpendicular* 4 
long, extending toward the lower edge of the paper. From 


uy 


the right end drop a similar* line. 
they be at their lower ends? 
necessary. 

Draw a line connecting the lower ends of the two just 
drawn. 

(Teach terms right angle and rectangle.) 

How wide is your rectangle? How long? 

Find the upper left corner. Half an inch to the right 
place a dot. On which line? Find the other end of this 
line. Place a dot half an inch to the left. 

On the lower line place two dots similarly. 

Find the upper left corner again. Three fourths of an 
inch below place a dot. On which line? Find the lower 
end. Three fourths of an inch above place a dot. 

On the right line place two dots similarly. 

Find the upper dot on the left line. Find the lower dot 
on the right line. Draw a line connecting them. 

Find the remaining two dots on these side lines. 
nect them. 

Find the left dot on the upper line. 
on the lower line. Connect. 

Connect the two dots remaining. 

Find the upper left corner again. 
inch to the right. On which line? 


How far apart should 
Test them and correct if 


Con- 


Find the right dot 


Place a dot a fourth 
Another a fourth inch 
below the same corner. 
—r7— 2h " On which line? 

Similarly, place pairs 
of dots a fourth inch. 
from each of the other 
corners. 

/ Find upper left cor- 
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ner. Find dota fourth 
inch below. Find up- 
per right corner. Find 
dot a fourth inch be- 
low. Connect these 
: dots. 
lexar: 4 This line is parallel 
with the upper edge of 
your rectangle. Simi- 
larly draw. a parallel a 
fourth inch within the 
\ lower edge. 
Similarly, a parallel 
a fourth inch within 
the left edge. Another 
Y within the right edge. 
Once more, find 
upper left corner. 
Darken the first half 
inch of upper edge. The first three-fourths inch of the left 
edge. Darken similar spaces at the other corners. 
How large is the first rectangle you drew? 
next in size. Call it the inner rectangle. 


* Teach new words as a yee | for their use is encountered, without regard to age 
or grade of the pupil, or length of the word. Select common terms if they are 
correct. 

The side and end of a ruler are at right angles. Hence if the end of the ruler is 
laid to coincide with the first line drawn, a second, drawn along the ruler’s edge, will be 
at right angles or perpendicular. 
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Fig. 9. 


Find the 
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Trace around the inner rectangle with your finger. 

Find the left edge of this inner rectangle. Find two 
points where slant lines cross it. Place a dot at each of 
these points. 

Darken the line between these two dots. 

Darken the similar parts in the other three sides of inner 
rectangle. 

Notice how the inner and outer rectangles are connected 
by slant lines. Darken all the slant lines between the 
rectangles. 

Cut the figure out on heavy lines. 


* * ” * = 


Now take your sand-paper. Lay it sand side down. 
Draw upon the smooth side a rectangle 1}"x2}". Cut 
this out.* 

Lay the sand-paper on the center of the back piece so 
that opposite margins will be equal. Judge, this time, in- 
stead of measuring. Trace a faint pencil mark around the 
sand-paper, on the back piece. 

Now spread the glue, very thinly, on back of sand-paper. 
Press the sand-paper in position. Press the work in a 
book. When it is dry we will punch two holes with the 
ticket punch, similar to those in my match-strike. 


* * * * * 


MODEL 9 
Corner Book-Mark 


Material: 70-\b. cover paper. 
Draw the left half of Fig. 10; that is the half composed 
of solid lines. One of these lines is a 4” perpendicular, is 
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it not? Fold paper on this line and cut the pattern out. 
Observe that two thicknesses of paper will be cut at once. 

Unfold the paper and you have the entire pattern shown 
in Fig. 10, plus a lap at the top of right half. Cut this lap 
off; then only the left half will have a lap. Score the 
light line with dull bradawl. Fold the lap down, and fold 
the halves together, with pencil marks inside. Glue the lap 
over the edge of other half. The book-mark is improved 
by ironing with hot iron. See list of tools in September 
article. ; 

This book-mark may be appropriately decorated in water 
colors if desired. 


MODEL 10 
Oblong Pin Tray 


Material: 120-\b. cover paper, 

Draw Fig. 11. Cut out on heavy lines. Score the light 
lines with the awl. Fold the box, including laps, into 
shape. Glue the laps inside the adjacent sides. Glue one 
at a time and hold until secure. Use glye very sparingly — 


* It is a good plan to set aside an old pair of shears for sand-paper cutting. This 
saves the better ones. 


a mere garnish. Most of the mussy work done by pupils 
will be avoided if they are taught to use less glue. 
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Fig. /}. 
MopEL 11 
Tripod Book Mark 


Material: 120 \b. cover paper. 
Draw Fig. 12. The two little circles need not be drawn. 





They are to be punched out with the ticket punch. 


Punch the holes; then cut out figure, on heavy lines. 


This finishes the tripod book mark. In use, the three legs 
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Fig. 12. 


bestride a few pages of the book, the center leg on one side 
the long legs on the other. 


MODEL 12 
Label Envelope 

Material: Light manila, 40, 50 or 60 Ib. 

Draw Fig. 13. If the children are not able to work in 
quarter and eighth inches, the little triangular cuttings may 
be made freehand, after the teacher’s inspection. 

The curved flap may be drawn with the circle maker 
(Model 5) ; or with compasses mentioned in September 
article. 

Score the light lines and fold up. Use either paste or 
glue. The 1” flap goes over the 14” flap, bringing the 
joint line down the center. The bottom flap is pasted 
down next. The curved flap is not pasted. 

The label envelope is used in many ways about the school 
and with variations may be profitably made in any grade. 


MODEL 13 
Stand Calendar 


Material: (1) Heavy wrapping, or any cardboard not toq 
stiff to be easily cut. (2) Leatherette. (3) A scrap of 
thin manila, such as used in Model 12. (4) For the leg, a 
bit of 70 lb. binder’s board, or other heavy board. (5) A 
small calendar pad about 14 x 24". 
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Fig. /3. 


Draw and cut a rectangle of heavy wrapping 3" x 4}. 
Cut the leatherette a half inch larger on every side. Lay 
the leatherette face down. Lay the other sheet upon it, 
equally distant from the edges. Crease up the projecting 


flaps of leatherette and glue them over on the paper. 





From the manila, cut a rectangle 22’’x 4’. Paste* this 
on the back of the work in hand, equally distant from edges. 
On the binder’s board draw Fig. 15. Cut out on heavy 
lines. Score the light line occurring ?” from the wide end 
of the figure. Bend the piece s/ghtly on this scored line. 


«< ye” 7 . 
s. > 
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Now we have a small area on one side the scored line and a 
larger one on the other. Spread glue thinly on the small 
area and press the leg in position on the back of work. 
Take suggestion from Fig. 14. 

The calendar pad is glued in the location seen in Fig. 14. 
It is necessary to appy the glue to only & small strip of the 
back — say the top quarter inch. 
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* Notice that thin papers are best pasted and heavy ones glued, 
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Joan of Arc 


HELEN M. CAMPBELL 
(Space is left between paragraphs for cutting and mounting.) 


Many of our school stories are about brave boys whe did 
great things. ‘This story is about a brave, noble girl. She 
lived long ago in the province of Lorraine in France. 


The English king and his soldiers were fighting the 
French soldiers. The French king had died and his son 
was no warrior. He was called the Dauphin. He was 
more fond of feasts and a gay time than of driving away 
the English. 


The man ‘who has a good father and a good mother is 
fortunate indeed. The Dauphin had neither. He 
weak, false, and fond of pleasure. 


was 


His army was shut up in the town of Orleans and needed 
food. About four thousand of his best soldiers went out- 
side the wall to obtain food. They met about one-half as 
many English soldiers, but, in the battle which followed, five 
hundred French soldiers were killed. The Dauphin had 
almost lost hope and so had the French people. 


Far away in a little village lived a shepherdess, named 
Joan. She was a good, loving girl and she was grieved 
when she learned the sad fate of the army at Orleans. 


As Joan sat on the hillside in sunny France, she saw not 
only her flocks, but she saw also the beauties of nature. 
Joan loved nature and nature’s God. She told God her 
grief and prayed Him to help her poor country and to save 
it from the English king. You may not know how earnestly 
she prayed, but you may know how her prayer was 
answered. 


During the reign of the Dauphin’s father, many villages 
had been destroyed and the French people felt very poor 
and sad. ‘There was an old saying that France should be 
lost by a woman and saved by a maiden. ‘The cruel war 
had been brought about by the schemes of the former 
queen of France, and the people were anxious to have God 
send someone to them to save their land. 


The French people of that day were Catholics and Joan 
was a very devout Catholic. She was very kind to the poor 
and sick, and when in the fields, often knelt to pray. 


Joan, with her gentle nature, suffered greatly when she 
heard of the Dauphin fleeing from place to place to escape 
from the English. Joan prayed without ceasing for help to 
save her country. At last, it seemed to her that the angels 
were preparing her for this work. 


One day, while Joan was in the fields, she seemed to hear 
a voice say, “ Joan, put your trust in God and go forth and 
save France.” Again a few days later she thought she 
heard a voice call to her saving, “1 am the Archangel 
Michael and the messenger of God, who bids you go to the 
aid of the Dauphin and restore him to his throne.” 


Joan said to the voices that she was only a poor girl and 
knew nothing of men and of war. ‘The voices replied, “ Go 
and save France ; God will be with you and you have noth- 
ing to fear.’ 


Her father and friends thought she was losing her mind. 
They could not understand the great mission she had in the 
world ; that God hed given a great work into her hands, 
such as woman had never done before. 
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About this time the people of her own village were driven 
from their homes by the foreign soldiers, who burned the 
church and robbed their houses. Joan thought this had 
happened because she had been so slow to obey the voices. 
She thought that if she had done as the voices had told her 
this dreadful thing would not have happened. 


‘ 





Joan and the spirits 


She had a very hard time to induce her family to believe 
that she really intended to help the French soldiers. Her 
father tried to keep her at home, but it was all 1n vain. 
Joan said the voices were with her all the time and told her 
to go to a man named Baudricourt, the governor of the 
place, who would take her to the Dauphin. 


Her father kept saying, “I tell thee, Joan, it is thy 
fancy.’ But Joan’s uncle, who was a wheelwright and a 
cart-maker, believed in her votces, as she called them. To- 
gether they started out to call upon the great man. They 
had a very hard time going over the country, but at last 
they reached the governor’s castle. 


His servant told him that an old man and a poor peasant 
girl wanted to see him. Joan had told the servants that she 
was to help the Dauphin and save France. Baudricourt 
laughed when he heard it and would not let them come in. 
He said, “ Send them away.” 


Joan stayed in the village and prayed in the churches, 
until the governor, hearing of her earnestness, sent for her 
to come to his castle. She told her story so eagerly that he 
almost believed in her. At any rate he bought a horse for 
her and a sword, and he sent two soldiers to go with her to 
the Dauphin. 


The voices had told Joan that she was to dress like a man ; 
this she did and bound her sword to her side. Her uncle 
was very much srprised to see Joan as she rode away with 
the soldiers. He waved her an adieu, and then went home. 
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Yet it was a long time before Joan could gain an audience 
with the Dauphin. At last one day the Dauphin sent for 
her, and, to deceive her, he dressed himself so that no one 
would know he was the king. 


But though Joan had never seen him before, she knew 
him. She fell at his feet and said, “ Gentle king, God has 
taken pity on you. and on your people; the angels are on 
their knees praying for you and for them.” 


The king was greatly surprised to see that Joan knew 
him. He asked her many questions and so well did she 
answer them that he felt she might really be able to help 
him. 


Then he called together a great company of his nobles, 
who asked her many questions. ‘This was a kind of exam- 
ination she had to take before she was allowed to help the 
Dauphin. 


You must remember that she could not go to school as 
you can. She said to the learned men, “I know not A nor 
B, but I am commanded by the voices to raise the siege of 
Orleans, and at the city of Rheims to crown the Dauphin 
King of France.” 


One man who could not express himself well, thought he 
would have a laugh at Joan. So he said, “ What language 
do your voices speak?” 


’ 


‘‘ Better than yours, sir,” said Joan. Then all the men 
laughed, not at Joan, but at the man who had tried to make 
fun of her. 


The generals of the army then sent someone to her home 
to find out whether she was a good girl or not. Nothing 
evil could be found about her, and people told the messen- 
ger of her goodness and charity. 


The people then remembered how it had been said that a 
maiden should deliver France, and they were ready to be- 
lieve that Joan was this maiden. Joan was given a knight's 
armor to put on, but she would not take the offered sword. 


She said the voices had told her that in an old church 
vault in a certain town was a sword marked with five crosses, 
which was the sword she must wear. A man was sent to 
look for it and he found it just asshe had said. She carried 
a white banner upon which were the lilies of France and 
the words, “‘ Jesus, Maria.”’ 


Cannot you imagine how like a queen she looked, with 
her waving banner and her bright sword ;—no hat upon 
her head, her eyes clear and grave, her beautiful dark curls 
blown carelessly about by the wind, her face so calm and 
serene, yet hopeful and joyful, that it was like the face of 
an angel. 


On the day of her arrival, the king was amusing himself 
with his courtiers in his castle and did not go out to meet 
her. Foolish and vain king! How could he be happy and 
careless when his people were suffering ! 


Delay followed delay ; Joan could get no satisfaction, and 
two weary months of waiting passed before she was able to 
join the army. 


(To be continued ) 
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Signaling at Sea 
A Bit of Unique Seat Work 


[ OW is a good time for the children to learn about 
N the customs of the navy, while the air is full of 
interest in everything connected with the Dewey 
jubilee. Many of the city children have seen the 
Atlantic Squadron in its visits to our shores last summer and 
have watched the mysterious signaling with flags and colored 
lights and will be glad to get a little knowledge of their 
meaning. D. Appleton & Co. have issued a most timely 
book, “‘ Uncle Sam’s Soldiers,” which gives just the informa- 
tion in story form that people like to know, concerning 
our army and navy. Through the courtesy of the 
publishers we are permitted to use the accompanying ex- 
tracts and plate from this book. 

The illustration can be drawn upon the blackboard giving 
to each flag the color indicated by the lines below. The 
children will be delighted to reproduce it upon their slates 
or, better still with water colors, and to put each consonant 
where it belongs, making “ Yes” at Cand “No” at D. A 
little management will make this signaling information the 
subject for many talks when the children need the stimulant 
of something new and some attractive work for the fingers. 
The boys especially will be intensely interested and their 
imagination is equal to the construction of new systems of 
expert signaling never known on land or sea. Perhaps you 
may have a Dewey or a Hobson in your room who is getting 
his first information about these matters for twentieth 
centufy practice.—£d. | 


(From “ Uncle Sam’s Soldiers ”) 


The naval signaling system is entirely different from that 
of the army. The naval system has ten flags, one of which 
stands for figure 1, another for figure 2, and so on up to 9, 
and one for the zero. Then there is a code book, by which 
a given figure or combination of figures stand for a given 
order or sentence. Suppose that in this code book the 
number 1,397 stands for the order ‘Get up steam at once 
and prepare to sail.’ When the commander wants to trans- 
mit this order, he runs up the flag designated as 1, then No. 
3, then No. 9, and then No. 7. The officer of the vessel for 
whom the message was intended replies with a special flag 
which means ‘signal understood,’ and the order is con- 
sidered as transmitted, and duly received and acknowl- 
edged. At night the numerals are signaled by use of 
different colored lights in various relative positions to 
indicate the numbers, and combinations of figures repre- 
senting the order which it is desired to give are quickly 
transmitted. Sometimes the communication is transmitted 
at night by the use of flash-lights or search-lights, using 
combinations of short and long flashes to indicate the 
numerals, or using the Morse telegraphic code as the army 
does, with short flashes for dots and long flashes for dashes. 
There is also the “ wigwagging’’ system, by which dots and 
dashes and spaces are shown, each by a single motion 
of a flag in the hands of aman. The use of search-lights 
for signaling vessels at night has been so far perfected that 
vessels which are entirely out of sight of each other com- 
municate by throwing their signals upon a cloud which can 
be seen by those on the other vessel. Signals have thus 
been exchanged between vessels sixty miles apart, a distance 
at which the convexity of the earth would prevent them 
from seeing each other at all. The code of day and night 
signals used in the United States Navy is contained in two 

. books, the General Signal Book, and the Fleet Drill Book. 
The General Signal Book contains about seven thousand 
words and sentences arranged alphabetically, and regularly 
numbered, and is supplemented by about ten thousand 
words and eleven thousand names of places, all indicated by 
numbers. The Fleet Driil Book has all the necessary orders 
for fleet drill and tactical information. Each commander 
has one of these, and it is only necessary to signal the book, 
the page, and the number to give him any one of these 
thirty thousand words or sentences. It the signal is to be 
made at so great a distance that the color of the flag cannot 
be distinguished, there are other signals for that purpose. 
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: In one system fire-balls of different colors are shot 
up to a height of several hundred feet, and by combining 
the different colors, all the numerals can be indicated, and’ 
thus the number of the sentence in the signal book com- 
municated. In fogs and mists, through which flags or 
rockets cannot be seen, the difficulty is overcome by the 
use of sound signals, the blowing of whistles and horns, the 
ringing of bells and firing of guns, the meaning of these 
various signals having been prearranged, and relating usually 
to the numerals by which word and sentences in the code 
book are indicated. For long distances in clear weather 
the flash system, by which long or short rays of light are 
flashed by a mirror, is the most successful, a short flash 
being equivalent to a dot and a long one to a dash, and by 
these either the numerals or letter can be transmitted by the 
Morse dot and dash system. For this purpose the helio- 
graph is generally used in the daytime, and lamps, electric- 
lights or the search-light at night. The code 
books always have a heavy piece of lead fastened to them, 
so that they can be thrown overboard in case of danger of 
their capture, and arrangements are also made for the 
destruction of signal books on land. 


(This illustration is used by permission of LD. Appleton & Co., Pub- 
lishers of Uncle Sam’s Soldiers.) 
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A system used by vessels engaged in commerce. 


YELLOW 


ALPHABET IN FLAGS. INTERNATIONAL CODE OF SIGNALS. 


First flag at the upper left==A is the code signal and answering 
pennant. 

The remaining flags, reading from A downward to last flag on left 
side, and again beginning at upper right and reading downward, repre- 
sent in order the eighteen consonants — B, C, D, F, G, H, J, K, L, M, 
N, P,Q, R, S, T,.V, W. 

The pennant C is Yes. 

The pennant D is No. 

The system used by vessels engaged in commerce is based 
on similar principles. There is an international system of 
signaling the numerals, and an international code or signal 
book common to all nations, and prtnted in the language of 
each. So no matter whether the man who receives a signal 
understands a word of the language spoken by the man who 
sent it, he learns what it means by making a memorandum 
of the numbers transmitted and referring to his code book, 
where he finds the words printed in his own language 
opposite the numerals signaled. There are many systems of 
signaling these numerals; that of Benjamin F. Coston, a 
citizen of the United States, having been adopted by many 
nations. By using small square flags, with combinations of 
red, green, and white in the day, and colored lights arranged 
in the same manner at night, figures and letters can be 
transmitted long distances and thus communication greatly 
faciliated, 
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The Editor’s Page 


October 


The month of October seems to be a special gift from 


God. Autumn might come with all its fruitage and prepa- 
ration.for winter, yet bring no beauty with it. The glory of 
this season is a gift, and let us recognize it and grow grate- 
ful and mellow along with it. One cin scarcely conceive 
of an intelligent, refined woman who can live through the 
month of October unmoved. At least such a woman should 
not be the teacher of little children. 

So much depends upon the way October beauty is brought 
before the children. It is possible to’ use every October 
gem in English literature in connection with the nature 
study of the month, and yet leave the soul of October out 
of itall. And it is also possible to light every little heart 
with a glow of anticipation by the way in which October 
beauties are looked forward to. The teacher can do with 
October what she will. All she needs is to have October 
first in her heart. 

Get out of doors with the children all that you can. If 
your community is not yet sufficiently illumined to be will- 
ing that you shall go in school hours, why, take your 
precious Saturdays, and when I say that, I know just how 
valuable a teacher’s Saturday is. But November Saturdays 
are coming and the things to be done can wait till then. 
Gather up every hour of October as a miser would his gold. 


Tree Study 


This is the title of a little booklet by Agnes Vinton Luther 
(Newark N.J.) designed to assist those teachers in first year 
primary work, who wish to include elementary tree work in 
their nature study course. It will prove helpful for autumn 
,work and for October leaf work. Published by the author. 


Programs 


When you arrange your programs for the year, don’t forget 
that children can become mentally fatigued and need the 
frequent relief of change and recreation. Put the heaviest 
work into the brightest hours. 


Teaching Pictures 


Everybody is saying “Put art into the school-room. 
Teach the children a few good pictures.” Amen. But in 
attempting to assist the teachers to do this, I have come to 
the verge of <dlespair. Why? Because after all is done 
and said, the soul of the picture, that which makes the 
picture worth studying, eludes us. We have talked 
about the picture, but that is not teaching the real 
.picture. Can it de taught? Are we undertaking the 
impossible? If I wisheda child to know and love a 
picture, and life was long enough, I would hang it upon the 
wall where he could see it the last thing at night and first 
thing in the morning, and I wouldn’t say much about it. / 
would let the picture do its own work. But the mass of our 
public school children do not have good pictures in their 
homes, and as to school opportunities, they are here to-day 
and gone to-morrow, and have few opportunities to absorb 
good pictures. But are we really helping them by showing 
them good pictures and talking about them? Are we 
adequate to give the soul of the picture to these children? 
Could they grasp our meaning even if we could? Least of 
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all is the teacher doing this when she goes to work and 
imagines a story about the picture and asks the child to 
reproduce it as a language lesson. Harnessing art to a 
plough may be a thrifty occupation, but it shuts the child’s 
eyes to the vea/ picture. Will you please talk about this 
matter teachers, in the page set apart for Teachers’ Letters? © 
I would like to get your ideas and experience on this question. 


Editor’s Address 
Cornell University 


(Sage College) Ithaca N. Y. 


What does This Mean ? 
“The best teacher may be the poorest contributor of 


child study material; and the best contributor may be the 
poorest teacher.” 


Our Entertainment 
is especially good this month in quality, variety, and adapta- 
tion. Not a commonplace or unhealthy line in it anywhere. 
Such entertainment material takes thought, originality, work 
and talent. 


A Thought for Fridays 
“«T was so tired one Friday morning I thought I could 
hardly get through the day,” said a primary teacher; “ but 
a dear little girl came up to me and said, ‘Teacher, I am 
so sorry it is Friday,’ and the tired feeling was lifted. I 
have been happy and cheerful all day long ” 


Contributors’ Calendar 
The calendar for the coming year will be as follows : 


Matter for Oct. due Aug. 1 
wy “ Nov. ‘ ; — Sept. 1 
= “ Dec. . : = Oct. 1 
= « Jan. ; ; " Nov. 1 
es “ Feb. ; ; és Dec. 1, etc. 


Always remember that all contributions must be received 
TWO MONTHS BEFORE publication, and don’t send matter 
for Thanksgiving in October, or for Christmas in November. 


Read Dr. Hall’s Ideas 
of primary teaching in 
breath. 


this number —and catch your 


Story Telling With the Scissors 


Miss Beckwith, whose scissors’ cuttings have helped so 
many readers of Primary Epucation, has a new book of 
sixty-two pages, full of suggestive cuttings for all seasons. 
It is well worth buying and keeping on your desk. Send to 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. Price, 50 cents. 


“Great Artists” Booklets 


Collect, read and keep these little biographies of Great 
Artists issued by Educational Publishing Co., Boston (Ten 
Cent Classics). See Durer, book page, this number. 


Don’t forget to connect Thorwaldsen’s Night with the go- 
ing to sleep of the flowers in the fall, and Nature’s motherly 
care over them. No “dying” wails over the autumn, 
remember. 


What would You Like Best? 


Please write the editor (use the address on this page) 
what pictures you would prefer for our present scheme of 
sixteen small pictures for the monthly supplement. We 
hope you like our “ sixteen to one ”’ arrangement. 
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Aunt Myra’s Party 


An Octcber Story 


ANNIE HAMILTON DoNNELL 


“IT VE been to a party,— that’s where I’ve been,”’ laughed 
| Aunt Myra. 
She sat down on the doorsteps and gathered all the 
little Berrys — Aunt Myra spelled it Berries — round 
her. ‘There were a good many of them. The one Aunt 
Myra called Blue Berry, because her eyes were so blue, sat 
close under her elbow. The one with black eyes,—- that 
was Black Berry — sat on her knee. The boys, whom Aunt 
Myra called Huckle Berry and Checker Berry, were at her 
feet. Then there was wee little laughing Bunch Berry, as 
fat and as round as could be —she didn’t sit anywhere, of 
course. She never did. She roamed round and round 
them in a steady — no, unsteady — little trot. 

“ Yes, a party,— want me to tell you about it? Blue 
Berry does—I see it in her eyes! Look round here, 
Black Berry,— yes, it’s in your eyes, too!’ 

** An’ ours, too,— look in our eyes, Aunt Myra,” shouted 
the boys. 

“We all want you to tell ’bout it!’ chorused all the little 
Berries at the tops of their high, sweet little voices. Aunt 
Myra took out her tatting. That meant a story, and all the 
little Berries drew breaths of relief. 

“A dress-up party, Aunt Myra?” questioned Blue 
Berry, eyeing Aunt Myra’s simple cambric dress doubtfully. 

“ Dress-up? Yes, indeed! You never saw such beauti- 
ful costumes, Blue Berry! They were magnificent. Every- 
body was dressed up in crimson and scarlet and gold.” 

Aunt Myra’s tatting-shuttle flew in and out, making a 
dainty little cobweb of thread. 

“I s’pose you changed your dress after you got home, 
Auntie,” Black Berry said. 

** Why, no,” Aunt Myra said, “I wore this dress. I for- 
got to say that everybody but me was dressed up. I 
suppose I really ought to have put on my best dress, but, 
you see, the invitation didn’t say ‘ Put on your best dress,’ 
so how was Ito know? And, after all, it didn’t matter —I 
had just as good a time.” 

Blue Berry was pondering. 

“Did you have a regular-built invitation, written on a 
sheet o’ paper, Auntie? ”’ 


“Not on a whole sheet —only on one leaf, dear. It 
blew into my window.” 
“Why!” cried the chorus of little Berries in concert. It 


seemed such a queer way to send invitations. 

“Yes, I was writing by the window and it blew right into 
my lap. I decided to accept it, right away. Now, I'll tell 
you ‘all about it.” Come here, little Bunch of a Berry, and 
go to sleep in my arms. You always listen’ best that way ! 
Well, I got my hat and started. The party was in the 
middle of Mr. Clearwater’s pasture — it was a beautiful 
shady place for a party. All the guests were there when I 
arrived. They were dressed in splendid, brilliant gowns 
that rustled and whispered whenever they moved. Some of 
them were all in red and one tall, graceful figure was dressed 
in pale yellow that shimmered in the sun like delicate 
golden traceries. I liked that costume especially well, but 
the stout, matronly figure that received with it, I liked, too. 
The rich russet-brown dress made a fine appearance with 
the sunshine on it. The scarlet and crimson and crimson- 
and-gold dresses were all in a group together — their 
wearers ‘ received’ together, you know. A little way off, 
beside the fence, stood a row of airy, graceful little figures, 
nodding and holding out their red-gloved hands to me. I 
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thought they were most especially gracious and hospitable. 
Their gowns were all alike — bright, glowing red. I saw at 
once that they were of the same family and dressed alike.” 

Aunt Myra paused a moment and looked round. Bunch 
Berry was asleep, sure enough,— Blue Berry and Black 
Berry were listening with grave, intent little faces. And 
the boys — Aunt Myra was sure she saw a bit of a knowing 
twinkle shining in Huckle Berry’s eye and another just 
being lighted in Checker Berry’s. 

“ Well,” she said, briskly, “ to go on —I had a beautiful 
time at the party. I think, all in all, it was the most brilliant 
party I ever went to. Everybody was so cordial and bowed 
and curtsied to me so politely, and they whispered such 
pretty little speeches into my ear! Music? Oh, yes, Blue 
Berry, there was music — by the orchestra. It was beauti- 
ful. They were ail wind instruments, and the music was 
soft and sweet and soothing. I —TI went to sleep to it.” 

“ Auntie Myra!” 

“ Aun-tie 1/y-ra!” 

“Went to sleep at a party /” 

The chorus was shocked and solemn. All the little 
Berries held up small sun-browned hands in horror. Aunt 
Myra drew down her face and looked round at them all in 
make-believe shame. 

“Yes, I did,—I went to sleep at the party,” she said 
slowly. ‘I couldn’t help it — the music of the wind instru- 
ments was so drowsy and low and sweet. I suppose it 
wasn’t polite, but nobody seemed to mind a bit—nota 
bit. The party went right on just the same, and when I 
opened my eyes, there they all were nodding and curtseying 
to me as cordially as ever! I went round and shook hands 
with them all, and they gave me their cards to bring home. 
I shall go again next year —I think they intend to give a 
party in Mr. Clearwater’s pasture every year, if nothing 
happens to prevent. You see, it’s a kind of a reception 
they give to a certain favored guest — Oh, no, wo, not to 
me! Iwas only an outsider who happened to get an invi- 
tation. The guest of honor didn’t seem to be there at all 
this year — anyway, I didn’t see him there. Once I thought 
I felt him —”’ 

* Aunt Myra, you can’t fool me. I know who that fellow 
was !’’ laughed Huckle Berry, triumphantly. 

“So do I!” shouted Checker Berry. “It was winter,— 
that’s who! An’ the party was an autumn leaf party in 
Mr. Clearwater’s little grove, in the pasture !”’ 

“ An’ the music was just the wind a-blowing !”’ 

Aunt Myra carried little sleeping Bunch Berry to the 
hammock and tucked her in warmly. She put her tatting- 
shuttle and the dainty cobweb she had made, in her pocket. 
Her brown eyes were brimming with laughter. 

“What guessers you are!” she cried gaily. ‘ You've 
guessed it all, every bit of it. Now, put on your jackets and 
come over to my house and I'll show you the beautiful 
‘cards’ I brought home from the party. 1 want you to tell 
me which the stately Elm tree gave me, and which came 
from the Maple family, and which from the russet-brown, 
matronly Oak.” 

‘An’ the sisters all in a row ’side of the fence, dressed 
just alike in red,”’ cried Blue Berry eagerly, “1 know who 
gave you those cards, Aunt Myra:” 

“The Sumach sisters! ‘The Sumach sisters ! 
all the little Berries together. 

“Did you ever see such guessers!”’ laughed Aunt Myra. 
‘“‘ Well, to-morrow the party in Mr. Clearwater’s pasture is 
going ‘ to be continued’ and we’ll all go together. I feel 
well enough acquainted to invite you, myself,” 


” 


chorused 


To an Autumn Leaf 


‘¢ Wee shallop of shimmering gold! 

Slip down from your ways in the branches, 
Some fairy will loosen your hold; 
Wee shallop of shimmering gold, 
Spill dew on your b>ws and unfold 

Silk sails for the fairest of launches! 
Wee shallop of shimmering gold 

Slip down from your ways in the branches! ” 

— 0. H. Luders 
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October 


ALICE E, ALLEN 


( Miss, Allen’s Entertainment is not to be used by other publications. —Ed.) 


N some Friday afternoon let the children have an 


October entertainment all their “ very own.’ 3egin 
during the first week in October by racing them 
the following little song, “ Autumn Leaves.”” Do 


this at the calisthenic period, giving them their regular 
exercise, if preferred to those accompanying song. Teach, 
during music period, “ October March,” and other suit- 
able songs, if desired. 

Give the single recitation to the little ones to learn at 
home. Give a little girl the “ Forest Lullaby,” letting her 
put in her own simple rocking and swinging motions, if not 
convenient to “drill.’’ Give one of the older girls, or 
twelve little ones, as directed, “October's Colors.” Add as 
many “ finishing touches” as you please. Find a suitable 
story to read to the children, and your programme is 
complete. 

If in the country, let the children bring in all of October 
they can find out of doors. Help them to fasten up bright- 
colored branches above the maps and pictures. Let them 
make wreaths by firmly fastening maple leaves together with 
stems, and festoon these prettily across the blackboards. 
sring in bitter-sweet berries, wild clematis, late pansies and 
mignonette. ‘Trim your own desk and let the children imi- 
tate. Suggest that they trim /he?7 desks with leaves of their 
favorite color. 

If in the city, pictures and crayon sketches may take the 
place of real leaves. At the regular drawing period write 
or print a stanza of Helen Hunt’s “ October’s Bright Blue 
Weather” on the black-board, and drop fiery or golden 
leaves here and there over the lines. Let the children draw 
leaves for their lesson. 

Pretty baskets of nuts or fruit will help to make the room 
attractive. Let in plenty of sunshine and smi/es, and the 
success of your Friday afternoon is assured. 


Autumn Leaves 


(Song for the whole school.) 


(Music: —** Oh, Come, Come Away.” ) 
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The maples flush all warm and red, 
Each elm tree bends her golden head, 
The leaves all laugh — 'tis said — 

Oh, dance, dance away ! 


(3-) Oh, fly, fly away, 
Glad little leaves together, 
October’s here, October’s here, 
Oh, fly, fly away ! 
Bright bits of crimson, gold and brown, 
All floating, fluttering, flitting down, 
Toss’d up, up, up, then down — 
Oh, fly, fly away ! 


(1.) Children stand in straight rows in aisles. Arms at sides. In 
each hand, held by stem between thumb and first finger, large bright 
autumn leaf. Throughout first four and last lines, swing arms backward 
and forward, Open and close fingers in time to music. Open on first 
and third beats. 

(2.) On same lines as above, arms held out on each side straight 
from shoulder, Open and close fingers as above. On first, fourth and 
last lines, stand on tip-toe, whirl slowly around. 

(3-) On first four lines open and close fingers as above. ‘On sixth 
line slowly lower arms with pretty fluttering motions of hands and 
fingers. On seventh line, tuss leaves up, “ blowing” them lightly; watch 
them fall. 

These motions may be given without leaves if impossible to obtain 
any. If more convenient let children march up and down the aisles, 
singing verses and waving bright-colored branches. 


October’s Colors 


(Recitation. 


(If too long for one child, twelve different girls may re- 
cite as indicated by numbers below.) 


ddl, The months each chose a color, 
(1) December wanted white, 
With tints of blue and silver 

All flashing in the light. 
(2) Said January softly, 

“Pure white just like the snow.” 
(3) February was so little, 

She said the same, you know. 


(4) March thought of pussy-willows 
And asked for silver-gray ; 
(5) April, the softest tint of green; 
(6) «* Pale blue,” laughed pretty May. 
(7) Her sister June, in roses, 
Selected white and pink,— 
The dearest, daintiest colors 
Of all, sometimes I think. 


(8) July, with flags a-floating, 
Called “ Red and White and Blue,” 
(9) And August, hot and sleepy, 
Sighed “ Orange bright will do.” 
(10) September, like a princess, 
Chose purple touched with gold, 
(11) November slipped in quickly 
And took the brown, I’m told. 


(From Harper’s Franklin Square Song Collection, Part I., copyright 1881, by J. P. McCaskey) 


(12) Dear laughing maid, October,— 
“ There’s nothing left,” she said, 




















** 1’'ll borrow a@é/ your colors, . 
Your blue, your gold, your red !” 
She caught May’s blue and flung i 
Above her in the sky, 
With snowy-white of winter 
She painted clouds so high. 


She dashed warm golds and crimsons 
On leaves of tender green, 
She touched the hills with purple, 














(1.) Oh, play, play away 
Glad little leaves together. 
October’s here, October’s here, 
Oh, play, play away ! 
like fire upon the garden wall, 
The woodbine leaves are turning all, 
October breezes call, 
“Oh, play, play away!” 


te 
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Oh, dance, dance away, 

All through the “ bright blue weather,”’ 
October’s here, October’s here, 

Oh, dance, dance away ! 








The rarest ever seen. 
She put rich browns and yellows 
On ripe nuts in the wood, 
All, And all the months together 
Said softly, ad It is good ;” 





Nutting Game No I 


The tiny children form a ring as for “ Drop the Handker- 
chief.” One is given a little basket of nuts. He goes 
round and round outside of ring while all recite in sing-song 
as in old game: 


A tisket, a tasket ! 
I filled a little basket 
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With nuts from “ brown October’s wood,” 
But coming home I dropped it, dropped it, 
But coming home I dropped it. 


(Repeat as many times as desired, leaving basket behind any child in 
ring. As in “ Drop the Handkerchief,” this child picks up basket, and 
“gives chase.” —_If first child secures vacant place in circle before being 
caught, he may be allowed to select one nut from basket. Repeat as 
many times as desired.) 


Nutting Game No II 
Little boy recttes : 


I’m just a tiny squirrel brown, 
So spry you cannot catch me, 
My home is right in Chestnut Town, 
In gathering nuts that tumble down, 
No boy nor girl can match me. 


But, yesterday, what did I find? 
Big Tommy Brown and Teddy 

Had left a pile of nuts behind 

Below my tree. Now weren’t they kind? 
I’ve hidden them already. 


And this is how they may be found,— 
Round, ripe, and sweet as honey,— 

Just climb the wall,— don’t make a sound, 

Frisk to your right, whisk way around 

Past the old iog — they’ re on the ground, 
Off now — be quick, each Bunny! 


(Nuts may be hidden about the room, and the children each furnished 
with a paper sack or little bag, may hunt for them. At a signal from 
the teacher, the children resume seats, count nuts, etc. If desirable a 
little lesson on nuts may be given here.) 


Ten Tiny Walnuts 


Ten tiny walnuts 
In a row quite straight, 

On the pantry-shelf. A mouse 
Came — there were but eight. 


Eight early walnuts— 
Tiny Dick and Dick’s 
Baby-sister helped themselves, 
Then there were but six. 


Six shining walnuts 
Two dropped on the floor 
Dick’s pet bunny ran that way— 
Then there were but four. 


Four fine, fat walnuts 
Dick’s big sister Lou, 
Made some maple-taffy sweet, 
Then there were two. 


Two tiny walnuts 
Where had been so many, 
’Spose if you should go their way 
There would not be any! 


_ October March 


(Song and March) 


“ Music : —‘‘ Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 


Oh, October the Queen of the forest 
Came down to the wood one bright day, 

She wore a gold crown set with rubies, 
And trailing robes, gleaming and gay, 

She called to the leaves on the branches, 

“Your green gowns are growing too old, 

I’ve brought you my own pretty colors,— 
My colors of crimson and gold.’’ 
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Chorus 


Three cheers for the crimson and gold, 
Three cheers, etc. 

October’s the queen of the forest, 
Three cheers, etc. 


Oh, the leaves clapped their hands all together, 
And fell into line with their queen. 

She led them afar from the woodland, 
O’er mountains and valleys between. 

They marched toward the Land of the Sunset, 
With song that was fearless and bold : 

“ Our colors, our colors forever, 

Three cheers for the crimson and gold!” 


Chorus 


Three cheers, etc. 
Three cheers, etc. 
Our colors, our colors forever, 
Three cheers, etc. 


A Forest Lullaby 


(A little girl recites this. If desired, she may sing chorus 
to old tune, “ Rock-a-bye baby upon the tree-top’’ 
During first chorus she kneels on floor rocking imaginary 
cradle. Second, lifts both arms and swings hammock. 
Third, both arms lifted. Graceful swaying motions ‘from 
right to left. Kiss tips of fingers of both hands, throwing 
kisses playfully to each side on last two lines. 

The choruses may be given by whole school, or selected 
children, if preferred.) 


Oh, Mother Maple rocked her buds, 
Through spring’s cold, changing weather, 
And just the sweetest lullaby 
The winds sang all together : 


Chorus 


Rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye on the tree-top, 
When the wind blows your cradle will rock, 
If the bough breaks the cradle will fall, 
Down will come baby-buds, cradle, and all. 


Oh, Mother Maple woke her buds 
And set them all a-swinging, 

They wore the daintiest gowns of green, 
The winds were softly singing : 


Chorus 


Swing-away, swing-away on the tree-top, 
When the wind blows your hammock will rock, 
If the bough breaks your hammock will fall, 
Down will come little leaves, hammock and all. 


Oh, Mother Maple kissed her leaves, 
They all turned red and golden, 

And floating down the woodland ways, 
They heard this music olden: 


Chorus 


By-and-by, by-and-by, from the tree-top, 

When the wind blows the leaves all will drop, 
Winter is coming, her snowflakes will fall, 
Good-bye ther, little leaves, big leaves, and all! 


(End of reserved matter) 


The Woodchuck and Bobolink 


One autumn day they went away, 

The woodchuck and the bobolink, 
And left behind a season gray, 
And naked limbs to creek and sway ; 

And they went to — where do you think? 
Why, woodchuck turned a somersault 

Into his winter home, 
And bobolink went off down South 
To rice-fields on some river’s mouth, 

To sing and feast and roam,— 
A winter carnival to keep, 
While woodchuck lay curled up asleep. 

— Frank H. Sweet 
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Can You Afford pam THE 


NOT PERRY 


To Use These Pictures PICTURES 
In your School as an aid ONE CENT EACH 


in teaching Language, For 25 or more. 
Literature, History, Geog- w ela 
raphy, Reading, and for BABY STUART. ee fe eee 


Picture Study........ stiimmiriws 1400 SUBJECTS. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


Send SIX CENTS in stamps for NEW 1899 CATALOGUE, just publishe:., containing 10 full size pictures. Price, 10 cents. 
Or send two-cent stamp for 1899 Catalogue, not illustrated. 








SSS The + PERRY ¢ ART + BOOKS. 


Mention PRIMARY EDUCATION and GREAT ARTISTS. BEAUTIFUL ART BOOKS 
send 25 cents in one-cent stamps 


im moe on py = Sy = of the artist Foe Acme wort by At 25 Cents Each. 

iss Irene Weir or r James Frederick Hopkins, and from 

for these pictures. a t fen eed FF Senn of tin naaiiien. The Each consists of fifteen pictures and 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow size is 5 1-2 by 8 inches. cover, tied with silk cord. You will like 

The Three Fates A Helping Hand them 

Sistine Madonna Escaped Cow Reynolds, Raphael, Landseer, Poets and Their Homes 

Madonna of the Chair At the Watering Trough Rembrandt, Millet, Burne Jones, Art Gallery, English 

Aurora The Shepherdess Diirer, Rosa Bonheur, Botticelli. Art Gallery, French 

Beatrice Cenci_ Children of Charles I Price, 35 cents each. Greek Sculpture 

Dance of the Nymphs Christ and the Doctors Three in one package for $1 00. Musicians 

Kittens The Christ : Rome 

Shepherdess Knitting Angel Heads Send for at least one copy at once, and you may want a dozen England 

Feeding ber Birds The Golden Stair for Holiday Gifts. Venice 

The Horse Fair Charity The Use of Pictures in the School-room, by Sarah Louise Greece 

Ploughing Hosea Arnold Price 1o cents. Illustrated w ith seven full-page Scenes in the Life of Christ 

Song of the Lark Angel pictures. Madonnas 


j AND THIS PREMIUM SET OF 100 PERRY PICTURES, 
The Great Premium Offer Bat CO G4AG Order Toxiey 


WITH Baby Stuart. Faith By the River. The Deer Pass. Sampson. 
Countess Potocka. The Broken Pitcher. Arrival of the Shep- Princes in the Tower Dewey. 
4 Singing Boys with Mother and Daughter. herds. Huguenot Lovers Mozart. 
2 ell a azine Scroll. Landscape with Boat Children of CharlesI. Spring Beethoven 
Angel. Dance of the Nymphs. Prince Balthazar Summer McKinley. 
- Virgin, Infant Jesus, Four Kittens. Hoty Fan Autumn. Lincoln. 
IS FORA and St. John. Oxen Going to Work. Family. Winter Washington 
Mona Lisa. The Sower. St. Authony of Padua. Hamlet. Browning 
Moses. Labor. Portrait of an Old Wom- Cherry Girl Shakespeare 
Li M ITED Ti M Ee ON LY The Fates. Feeding her Birds. an. Chorister Boys Lowell. 
° — of the Vir- Coming from the Fair. The Night Watch Caritas. Holmes. 
A Stampede. Hosea. Prophets. Whittier. 
The day on which the offer expires has been decided Sistine Madonna. Com- ——_ Public Library, ae _ Prophets. aanee Panel. —_—~ 
: : , ; plet oston. ueen Louise. Can't you talk? -merson. 
upon and not an order will be filled after those sent on that ws ll of the Chair. Epic Poetry. Public Li- Head of Christ. St. Cecilia. Bryant. 
day. Last year many waited until the offer had expired Madonna Granduca. rary, Boston. The Good Shepherd John Irving. 
and were disappointed. Madonna of the Harpies.The Gleaner. An Imperial Courier Hermes. Bust 
. Apollo and the Muses. Automedon with the The Lion’s Bride Victory of Samothrace 
Descent fromthe Cross. Horses of Achilles Penelope Boothby. Mars and Cupid. 
THE PER RY MAGAZINE Industry. (Museum of Fine Arts, The Old Temeraire Diseobolus of Myron. 
) Beatrice Cenci. Boston). Highland Shepherd's Perseus, Head. 
Marine View. A Helping Hand. Cc a David. 
Monthly, except Christ Child. Escaped Cow. Monarch of the Glen Ceres. 
One Year (juy ation Price, $1.00 Youth Playing Bagpipe. Madonna and Child Stag at Bay. Suonatore. 
SOME OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS ARE: 
Sarah Louise Arnold Prof. M. V. O’Shea S. T. Dutton Henry Turner Bailey 
Frank A. Hill Arthur C. Boyden James Frederick Mopkins Irene Weir 
Wilbur F. Gordy Fred H. Daniels Ross Turner Philip Emerson 


Bonnie Snow 


The Magazine teaches how to use pictures in school and also contains sketches of the lives of great painters, descriptions 
of their paintings, suggestions on school-room decoration, and for the use of pictures in the home. The work of Women’s 
Clubs is a feature of the Magazine. EVERY NUMBER IS BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. During the year more than one 
hundred full size pictures will appear in the Magazine, making with the 700 Premium Pictures more than 200 pictures — and 
all for $1.40. This is one of the greatest premium offers ever made with a magazine. 

The October number contains articles on The First Lesson in Picture Study by Mr. Bailey, The Use of Pictures in 
Teaching Language by Professor O’Shea, Millet by Miss Weir, The Value of Pictures in Teaching English Literature by 
Miss Frye, October Nature Study by Miss Brassill, etc. 


A teacher writes: ‘‘ 1 am delighted with the Magazine and find it very helpful in my school work. 


In fact, if one wishes to use the Pictures the Magazine is absolutely 
necessary.” 


Be sure to mention PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


Address The PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


Office, TREMONT TEMPLE. eter 
Boro ok Office 76 FIFTH AVENUE. MALDEN, MASS, to the Malden Often 
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Picking the Apples 
(Recitation with gestures) 
Apples to pick! apples to pick ! 
Come with a basket and come with a stick. 
Rustle the leaves and shake them down, 
And let every boy take care of his crown. 


There you go, Tommy! Up with you, Jim! 
Crawl to the end of that crooked limb. 
Carefully pick the fairest and best; 

Now for a shake, and down come the rest! 


Thump! Thump! down they come raining ! 
Shake away! shake, till not one is remaining. 
Hopping off here, and popping off there, 
Apples and apples are everywhere. , 


Golden russets, with sunburnt cheek, 
Fat, ruddy Baldwins, jolly and sleek ; 
Pippins, not much when they meet your eye 
But wait till you see them in tarts and pies? 


Where are the Pumpkin Sweets? oh, here! 

Where are the Northern Spies? oh, there! 

And there are the Nodheads, and here are the Snows, 
And yonder the Porter, best apple that grows. 


Beautiful Bellefleurs, yellow as gold, 

Think not we’re leaving you out in the cold ; 
And dear fat Geenings, so prime to bake, 

I'll eat one of you now, for true love’s sake. 


Oh, bright is the autumn sun o’erhead, 

And bright are the piles of gold and red! 

And rosy and pright as the apples themselves 

Are Jim, Tom, and Harry, as merry as elves.— Se/. 


The Fashion-Plate Girl 


There’s a dear little maid in the fashion-plate book, 
(I’m glad it’s not Bessie nor me !) 
She always has such a dressed-up-ified look, 
With her dainty hands bent in a tiresome crook. 
How she stands it we never can see; 
The quaint little fashion-plate girl ! 


I know she’d be frightened to slide down the hay, 
Or to frolic and romp as we do. 
Supposing we wait till some sunshiny day, 
And then ask her out on the hillside to play. 
I think she’d be willing, don’t you? 
The poor little fashion-plate girl ! 
—ZJlna M, Boles in St. Nicholas 
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The Squirrel is King 


There’s a season that’s brimful of gladness and joy, 
When the harpstrings of life gladly ring; 

Tis the bright golden autumn, unknown to alloy, 
When the little brown squirrel is king. 


When the bushy-tailed fellow is lord over all, 
The woods are decked gayly to greet him, 

While scarlet-tinged leaves from the poplar tree fall, 
And dance o’er the meadows to meet him. 


Thro’ woodlands he scurries, by runlets he hurries, 
To the hickory tree in the wold; 

And As happy is he as a king ere could be, 
Though he wears not a circlet of gold. 


His pages,— the leaves in their gala attire, 
Bow low on espying their king, 

And these are the notes from the little birds’ throats 
That over the meadowland ring: 


‘ Heigho! to the monarch of dingle and hollow, 


His praises let everyone sing ; 
For we must needs be merry, be happy and cheerv, 
When the little brown squirrel is king.” 
— James L. Pequignot 


An Octdber Palace 


Always when I come from school, 
I am sure to see 

Such a Palace Beautiful, 
Bright as bright can be. 

Every door is open wide, 
So then, in I go! 

There’s a golden roof above, 
Golden floors below, 

Crimson curtains all around, 
Fringed. with every hue ; 

Painted windows here and there, 
Where the sun peeps through. 

Old King Oak there reigns in state, 
In his purple. rolled, 

With his lovely Lady Birch 
Dressed in cloth of gold. 

Jewels bright they strew for me 
All along the way, 

I may gather all I please, 
Every autumn day. 

That’s the palace built of leaves — 
Have you understood ? 

Shining as I come from school 
Through the autumn wood.— Se/. 
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A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative of the 
Bodily Functions. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


is not a medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment and sustenance 
of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 
study, is only Brain Hunger. This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by 
its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give 
endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 
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)) VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat ( 
) formulatedby Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. f 
4 CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. Prepared only 56 W. 25th Street, 
The best remedy k1own for cold in the bead, sore throat, On 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor by o New York City. 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. If not found at Druggists, sent by 
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mail, $7.00. ( 
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NOTES. 


—Col Parker has announced his plans for 
tbe new school of pedagogy founded by Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine. The school will comprise a 
kindergarten, a primary, grammar, and high 
school, and a junior college. From the junior 
college the pupil will pass qualified to enter 
any university or college in the country. The 
number of school children for whom accom- 
modations will be provided will be 350. In 
connection with the main schcol there will be 
a department conducted near Diversey Street, 
in which some 400 children of the very poor 
will be taught. 

Miss Bertha Payne has been appointed the 
head of the kindergarten department, Miss 
Anzxe E. Allen to have charge of the practical 
work. Mrs. Blaine has given $25,000 for the 
expenses of the fourteen members of the 
faculty who are to go abroad immediately and 
study. 

“Where the public schools,” says Col. Parker, 
“pay $700 for acertain class of work, we will 
pay $1400, but we will get the best kind of a 
teacher and secure the very best kind of work. 
No member of the faculty will enter upon his 
work oppressed with the idea of insufficiency 
of pay. We are going to show what can be 
done in a school of this character with the 
best kind of material.” 


—I remember Tennyson saying one day, 
when he was sitting smoking by the fire, that 
that was his greatest time for inspiration. 
“But I seldom write down anything,” he 
added. ‘Thousands of lines float up this 
chimney.” Do you know how he came to write 
his beautiful ‘‘Crossing the Bar’’?. He had 
been very ill, and one day, when convalescent, 
he was silting grumbling. Suddenly his nurse 
said to him: “ You ought to be ashamed of 
yourse}f, Mr. Tennyson; you ought to be ex- 
pressing your gratitude for your recovery 
from avery bad illness by giviig us something, 
by giving it to the world.” He went out and 
straightway wrote “Crossing the Bar,” and 
brceught it to the nurse as a peace offering.— 
London News. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Iam very glad to say that the five hundred 
copies of Miss Davis’s “Stories of United 
States History for Youngest Readers,” which I 
ordered a few weeks ago, have proved very 
satisfactory to teachers and very attractive to 
children. I shall probably order more in the 
future. Very truly yours, 

A. K. WHITCOMB, 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Free. 


Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead, Cleanly, convenient, use 

Made only by A. B, DICK COFPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 














" CAROLINA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


GREENWOOD, S. C. 


We are now making up o.r rolls for fall terms. 
Thoroughly trained professional teachers and spe- 
cialists wanted. No others need apply. Covers the 
entire 8 mth thoroughly. Sixth year. Lsfablished 
Reputation, Honest Work, Business Methods, Reasona- 
ble Charges. Endorsed by the leading educators of 
the Sonth. Write us at once. Now is the best tim« 
to enroll. F. M. Sheridan, Manager. 


% TEACHERS’ AGENCIES % 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 
SO Brormfieid Street, 


Don’t Know Our Methods! ! om: ' 352 Washington Street, Boston. 
THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINCTON STREET. 
Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Over 3100 Positions Filled. 


THE FisK TEACHERS’ 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
8 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
0 Cooper Building, Denver. 420 Parrott B ld’g, San Francisco. 


Boston. 





Home Teachers’ Agency for 








SEND FOR MANUAL. 
AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
1505 Penn. Ave., N. W., Washington, 


414 Century B'ld'g, Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES : v niversity —— Angeles. — 
Agency Manual. 


Invites teachers to send for circulars and terms for enrollment in The Teacher’s Register. 
methods are wholly new, and a radical improvement on those of the ordinary Teachers’ rye 
Read the circular and you will surely wish to be registered. 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTER COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, Central Music Hall, 36 Blackstone Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Booklet HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 
24 STATE STREET, “ALBANY, N. Y. 


KINDERCARTEN NORMAL CLASS. 


MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


The class re-opens October 2nd, 1899, at The Copley, 18 Huntington Ave. , Boston, Mass. 
Regular Course Two Years. For particulars address MRS. PERRY as above. 


BENTON’S HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. 


EASY MEPHOD OF TE\CHING PRIMARY NUMBER BY A PRIMARY TEACHER. 
A Manual of Instruction for Teachers and Mothers Based on the Principles of Froebe). 
More than two years of work systemtized to meet the n-e7s of the LittlePeople and Teachers. 
New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance, and love for the study. 
A minimuin of board work—a maximum of seat work. “ Suggestions on the Multiplication Table are worth the. 
price of the book.” 
Cloth, 8 vo. 177 illustrations. 
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5 A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Beacon 
. Boston, 169 W abash Ave., Chicago, 














Price, 75 cents. Copies can be obtained directly of the author. Address 


EMILY E. BENTON, 
Croton, Tompkins County, New York. 
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Writing 


has now become so popular that the 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


have brought out 
THREE NEW PENS 
No. 556, Vertical Writer, fine Points. 
No. 570, Vertical Writer, medium Points. 
No. 571, Vertical Writer, coarse Points. 


These pens are made with firm points making a clear, distinct outline 
without regard to shading and have a remarkable durability. 

If not already supplied in your school, principals should become 
acquainted with their merits, Orders can be sent to the local stationer, 
but if impossible to procure in this way, we will supply direct. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN C0., 


WORKS, CAMDEN, N.J. 26 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 
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DuRER. (Ycung Folk’s Library of Choice 
Literature.) By Jennie Eilis Keysor. 


The scheme of giving condensed biographies 
of the great artists, as one more feature of the 
‘Ten Cent Classics” sent out by the Educa- 
tional Publishing Co , is as original as it ought 
to be successful. If rushing American people 
wait till they get time to study the biographies 
of eminent men, they will never fead them. 
But they may find leisure to scan these pam- 
phlet books of fifty pages, and absorb their 
contents’. Out of the half dozen memoirs 
which have appeared in this Great Artist 
series (Raphael, Murillo, Millet, etc.), this 
briet account of Durer is one of the best. The 
selection of material, the sympathetic, digni- 
fied treatment by Miss Keysor, and the sixteen 
illustrations from Durer’s pictures make up & 
gem of a book, which one should be glad to 
own. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON. 


THE LAND OF SonG. Selected by Katharine 
H. Shute; edited by Larkin Dunton, LL D. 


Book I. Primary Grades, 35 cents. 
Book II. Lower Grammar Grades, 48 cents. 
Book Hil. Upper Grades, 60 cents. 


The compiler of these books has done a valu- 
able service to the schools and to the home. 
We read a poem and lose sight of it, and know 
not where to search for it. The ‘‘Land of 
Song” holds just these selections that we want 
to keep with us. The primary book will be ot 
special value to the teachers who want the 
favorite verses for little children close at hand 
for ready use. All the books are, with a few 
exceptions, specially well graded to the age 
and attainments of the children. It was a 
mistake to give Tennyson’s “ Break, Break, 
Break,” or “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” to 
any child in a primary room, but there are but 
tew of these misfits. The wise teacher will 
know instinctively what to use and what to 
omit. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 


SToRY TELLING WITH THE Scissors. By M. 


Helen Beckwith. 


Freehand scissors’ cuttings is comparatively 
a new feature of manual training for the 
youngest pupils, but it obtained favor with the 
thinking ones as soon as it appeared. It be- 
came popular at once, not only becau:e the 
children were delighted with the play-work, 
but it was recognized as a means of mental 
training. Observation, imagination and mem.- 
ory are all called into action when a child 
takes scissors and paper and attempts to 
make what he sees in his mind’s eye. No 
drawing of the object precedes the cutting — 
this must be remembered. Miss Beckwith 
has prepared this little boox of “‘ story-telling ”’ 
as a help to teachers, by way of suggestion, 
and has done her work with taste and skill. 
Any primary teacher with average ingenuity 
will see from these pages what may be done 
in many other directions not indicated here. 
She must not be discourage: if the first results 
are crude; if she wi:l take the scissors herself 
and attempt the work she will see the difficul- 
ties and have patience with the chubby /ittle 
hands striving to reproduce the image in the 
brain. Every primary teacher and every 
kindergartner wants this book on her desk, 
and every mother needs it on the home 
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table as a constant resource for the restless 
fingers of her children. The Milton Bradley 
Co. deserves one more credit mark added 
to their long list, for belng the first to bring 
out this beautiful work for the children. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


KENILWORTH. (Eclectic School Readings.) 
Abridged and edited by Mary Harriott Norris. 


Nothing new can be said of “ Kenilworth.’ 
Scott’s novels have ever been dear to youthful 
hearts and will be welcomed as a sshool 
reader by the boys and girls of to-day. 


STORIES OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Readings.) 
LL.D. 


To arouse a new interest in the subject of 
animal life is the purpose of this book. Our 
children are learning of Nature in these days 
whether they will or not, and anything which 
can be done to arouse an enthusiasm in this 
study should be welcomed. There is enough 
of the wonderful in every phase of animal life 
to hold children with a breathless interest if 
they can get hold of it in a natural way, which 
is certainly not a prefunctory way. Among 
the contents of this book are, The Festival of 
Eggs, Insect Hypnotizers, Tiddlywinks, the 
Dragon that Swallowed the Moon, etc., which 
titles are fascinating enough to tempt any boy 
to investigation. The illustrations are out of 
the ordinary and lend much to the fascination 
of the bouk. 


(Eclectic School 
By Charles Frederick Holder, 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 


CHILD-LIFE. A Second Reader. By Etta 
Austin Blaisdell and Mary Frances Blaisdell. 
Price, 35 cents. 


It was a bright idea to take the well-known 
stories that chil tren love and give them fresh 
interest by good iJ ustrations. Indeed so good 
and suitable are the illustrations in this book 
that the old stories are made fresh again by 
their new dress. There are a few color-illus- 
trat.ons which might better have been left 
out. It is a wonder why publishers do not 
know that impossible color docs not ornament 
or enrich a book. The selections in this reader 
are exceptionally well chosen. It is rarely 
that a child’s reader appears with so little that 
is objectionable in it—even Red Riding Hood 
is not eaten up by the wolf-grandmotuer. It 
is a doubt if the Stevenson verses are as much 
appreciated as the author thought they would 
be. Stevenson is not a favorite with children; 
the “verses” are too retiospective from a 
grown up standpoint. But there is no great 
ri:k in predicting that this reader as a whole 
will be popular in the school-room. 


COLLECTION OF POETRY. Selected and ar- 
rangéd by Marcus White. Price, 50 cents. 


A supplementary reader for children from 
ten to fifteen years of age. Nearly all the 
poems are familiar ones, and come back to us 
with memories of early school-days. Brief 
biographical sketches of the author precede 
the poems. This is an admirable arrangement 
for a school reader as this sketch will be all 
that most children will ever know of the lives 
of these writers. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


THE STORIES POLLY PEPPER TOLD. By Mar- 


garet Sidney. 


A new “Pepper” book is always hailed 
with delight by the children. The present 
volume contains Polly’s earlier stories, to 
which frequent allusion was made in the 
“Five Little Peppers” series. There are 
twenty-six stories in the book under notice, 
with more than fifty illustrations. The same 
charm that has made “ Margaret Sidney” and 
the “Peppers” immortal with the children 
pervades these latest stories. The book is 
most attractively bound and wil) not fail to 
bring pleasure to the little folks. 
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GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


HAZEN’S GRADE SPELLERS. (First Book.) By 
M. W. Hazen, M.A. 


This series of grade spellers is made upon 
the plan that the first thing to be considered 
in teaching a child spelling is the use of ietters 
to express sound, and that the words should 
be always used with reference to this basis. 
The first book is designed to cover the first 
two years of school. The introductory pages 
contain explanatory suggestions to teachers 
in detail as to the best use to be made of the 
book. Whether the secret of how to teach a 
little child to spell is hidden away in this first 
book of spelling remains to be proved. If it is 
there the author will deserve both fame and 
success, for there is no more puzzling queation 
before the schools than this subject of spelling. 


D. APPLETON & CO, NEW YORK CITY. 


UNCLE Sam’s SOLDIERS. (Appleton’s Home 
Reading Books.) By Oscar Phelps Austin. 


One can scarcely believe what an amount of 
valuable information is condensed into this 
book of 350 pages. And it is just the kind of 
information which the school children of to- 
day willlike to know and appreciate concern- 
ing our methods of warfare and equipments of 
United States soldiers. The late war with 
Spain has made this a timely bock, as the 
interest in soldier life in active service has not 
yet died out. The teacher who can introduce 
this as supplementary reading in the grammar 
grades will have a class intensely interested 
from day today. Itis a valuable library book 
also for both home and school, with its abun- 
dant illustration of codes of army signalling 
on land and sea, and of the distinguishing 
marks of rank in the uniform of army officers, 
While one does not wish to burden the memory 
with such details, it is worth while to have 
this information in a book near at hand for 
ready reference. An extract and illustration 
appears in this number of PRIMARY EDUCA- 
TION. 





BANK VILLAGE, N. H., Feb. 25, 1899. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 


The copy of the “ Little Folk’s Primer” has 
just come to hand. It is aliitle gem, deserving 
all the kind words of commendation it has 
received. I shall be happy to say a good word 
for it. Very respectfally, 

ANNA A. GOLDSMITH, 
Sec’y of Scho 1 Board. 


““No Eye Like the 
Master's Eye.” 


You are the master of your 
health, and if you do not 
attend to duty, the blame for 
ill health is easily located. If 
your blood is out of order, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla will 
purify it. It is the specific 
remedy for troubles of the 


blood, kidneys, bowels, liver. 
Spring Tonic —“‘On general prin- 
ciples I have taken Hood's Sarsaparilla as 
a needed spring tonic. It is a most ex- 
cellent medicine."” Hakon Hammer, En- 
gineer, Pottstown, Pa. 
N. B. Be sure to get Hood's because 








Never Disappoints 





Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 
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CARTERS PASTE 
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Pee 
hemistry 


Is an EXACT Science 


Thirty years of SPECIALLY APPLIED 
eye been put into the —_ 
ing o , Each suc- 
ceeding CARTER'S INKS year will 
be another added to the 30 past with 
the result of keeping Carter’s Ink the 
acknowledged standard it has been 
for years wt ee ee Ut Ut Ut 
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OVER SEVEN HUNDRED VARIETIES 


Are in the a issued by the 
manufacturers of 


DIXON'S sm PENCILS 


The catalogues are expensive and prepared 
for the trade so cannot be sent out to the 
public generally; but we do send attractive 
booklets and printed matter free for the ask- 
ing — and when the name of this paper and 
16c in stamps are sent, the sender will receive 
by parcel post a desirable collection of samples 
for trial. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


IDEAL BUSY WORK 


meets the need of every primary teacher. 
Educational and Inexpensive. 


Send postal for new catalogue. It will 
please you. 


L. P. GOODHUE & CO., 
7029 Yale Avenue, - - Chicago, Ill. 


A. W. FABER. sstebtisnea 617 


The Original and Well known 


A. W. Faber’s Siberian Lead Pencils, 16 grades. 

A. W. Faber’s Kound Gilt and Hexagon Gilt Lead 
Penc Is. 

AW. Faber’s English Drawing Pencils, 12 grades 

A. W. Faber’s School Pencils, 5 grades. 


Also many new lines. 


Rubber Erasers, Inks, Rulers, Writing Slates 
and Slate Pencils. 

A. W. Faber’s Calculating Rulers. 

A W. Faber’s Rubber Tipped Lead Pencils. 


For sale by all Stationers and Artists’ Material Stores. 

See that all goods are initialed ‘‘ A. W.”’ before the 
name of “‘ Faber.’ 

The name and letters “‘ A, W. Faber’’ are my registered 
trade mark in the United States of America, 








78 Reade Street, New York, N. Y. 





NOTES. 


— Edwin Markham says he made field notes 
for his poem, “‘The Man with the Hoe,” four- 
teen years ago, on seeing a small copy of 
Millet’s famous painting. Four years later he 
saw the original on exhibition in San Fran- 
cisco. After that he occasionally added a line 
or a phrase until the first two stanzas were 
formed. Last winter he completed the poem, 
writing a stanza a day. 





— Howard J. Rogers, Director of Education 
und Social Economy to the United States Com- 


mission, Paris Exposition, speaking of the 


educational exhibit of the United States, says: 


‘“*Itis impossible to estimate how many tec 
tions of the country will be represented in the 
educational exhibit, but probably there will be 
from sixty to seventy-five. The cities which 
have made adequate appropriations, and 
which will be represented completely in all 
departments, from the kindergarten to the 
high school, are Boston, New York, Newark, 
Albany, Chicago, 8t. Paul, Omaha, and Denver. 
Many other cities are preparing work in 
special ways or to illustrate special features. 
The educational exhibit will be distinctly 
national in form, although all material con- 
tributed by any city or state wil) be properly 
credited to that locality. The effect is to 
show, irrespective of state lines, the best and 
most advanced work which is being done 
in every grade of public school work and in 
college and university departments in the 
United States. To accomplish this the exhibit 
will be srranged by grades, so that one can 
find in one section all the primary work of 
each country, in another all the grammar 
school work, and soon. Inthe department of 
higher education the same scheme will be fol- 
lowed, and instead of a certain definite 
amount being assigned to the great universi- 
ties, the space is blocked into nine depart- 
ments, viz, law, medicine, theology, pure 
science, philosophy, language and literature, 
fine arts. Allof the great universities of the 
country are preparing exhibits in two or more 
of these departments as they choose.” 


— “A point upon which I am strenuous,” re- 
marked a man who is the father of two little 
lads both under ten, “is thai my boys shall 
invariably, when in conversation, repeat the 
name of the person whom they may be ad- 
dressing. ‘ Yes, Mrs. Jones,’ ‘No, Mr. Smith,’ 
‘Good morning, Miss Helen’—this formula 
goes on ind«finitely with them. I train them 
to do this, not so much because of the courtesy 
and good form of the practice, as because of 
my keen sense of the commercial value of the 
habit to them in later life. A handicap of my 
business life has been my inability to recall 
names, and it is one that I think might have 
been preveuted if I had been carefully trained 
in my childhood. A quick and subtle compli- 
ment is conveyed in addressing a person 
promptly by name. The ability to do this can 
undoubtedly be cultivated. I shall try very 
hard to put my sons in a way to secure it.”— 
New York Post. 


—Iam g eatiy pleased with your Five-Cent 
Classics and have called Supt. Stuart's atten” 


tion to them. 
R. G. HIBBARD, 


New Britain, Conn. 





For the next ninety days to an 
FREE. for one year’s subscription to ‘ 


person sending us One Dollar ($1.00) 


mega,”’ 


THIS BEAUTIFUL FOUNTAIN PEN. 







, THE LINCOLN | 


ae ‘¢ ste 


A common expression is: 
“The human race is grow. 
ing weaker and_ wiser.’. 
That we are growing weak- 
er is proved by the large 
number of pale, thin and 
emaciated people. 

That we are growing 
wiser may be proved by 
overcoming these disorders 
with the timely use of 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites which gives strength, 
enriches the blood, invigor- 


ates the nerves and forms 
fat. 


soc. and $1.v0, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 





SWAM P= Is not recommended for 
everything; but if you have 
ROOT 


kidney, liver or bladder 
trouble it will be found just 
the remedy you need. At druggist’s in fifty 
cent and dollar sizes. You may have a sample 
bottle of this wonderful new discovery by mail 
free, also pamphlet telling all about it, 
Address, Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 





LONGFELLOW BOOKLET #2"! .t:2" 
H. W. Longfel- 
low. Covers priated in colors; excellent portrait of 
the poet. B »und with silk ribbon. Contains 8 leaflets. 
Especially designed for teachers to use as souvenirs. 
Teachers’ special rates: O-ecopr, 60, Twocopies 10e. 
6 for Be. 12for4c. 100 for $3 net, pos 7 
BRYANT BO0KLE Contains: T tonsis ; 
To a Waterfowl; Green 
River; D-ath of the Flowers, etc. Original cover de- 
siga in colors (with portrait) and numerous illustra, 
} ay Sent prepaid for 10c. per single copy. 80c per 
en. $6 per 109 coples 
GRAY 8 ELEGY Written in a Country Church- 
yard. This grand poem in neat 
booklet form, cover in three colors with appropriate 
design, beautifully embossed ; bound with silk ribbon. 
6c. per sing'e copy. 6 cone "tor 25c. 12for4c. $3 
per 100 copies net, postpa 


DAISY SOUVENIRS my og Fk 


ing of two cards, cover card having daisies as border 

de -iga and vignette of land-cap. , inside card afford- 

ing space for teacher’s and pupil” s name. Cards 

: aited with sik —.. = = oe Souvenirs, 10c. 
for 18:. 12 for 3fe 2 net, postnaid 


NEW LONGFELLOW SOUVENIRS 


Four designs. Entirely new. This souveuir is in hook- 
let form, and contains; Village Black mith, The Reap- 
er and the Flowers, and Psalm of Life. Cover 
pri: ted in seven colors; bound with sik ribbon. 

of — 12c, 25c. per dozep: $1.85 per 100 copies net. 


Set IAL One copy of each Booklet and Souvenir 
described above (10 different des gns in 
all) sent to teachers for 30c. prepaid. Address, 
. CO. BURKEL, 479 Boulevard, Jersey City, N.d. 








REPORT CARDS. 


A most useful device for 
promoting enthusiasm in 
school work; giving en- 








couragement to the pupils 
gratification to the 
mts. A) for 4or 





month’sterm. Printed in 
red and black on assorted 
colors of best Bristol board, 
15e per dozen ; 100 for $1.00. 


We also furnish W0@ kly Merit Cards 


with space to give average standi papit in ali 
recitations of the week, at 10c per yn ok 4 Teper hun- 
dred. If you are not perfectly sa’ tisfled with the 

these cards. 










Hard rub- 


—- ae of your school, try 
* ie is a regular $1.50 solid gold pen; finest irridium points (best material for pointing pens known). Address 
It is first-class in every respect. It is 


INSTRUCTOR PUB. CO., Box p He, N. ¥ 
ber engraved holder. Always ready. Never blots. No better pen made. , , Dansville, 


durable, handsome, ready writer, and feeds perfectly. It is in constant use in thousands of offices all over the _ 


United States, and in many f: reign countries, and is pronounced by all as the Best and Most Satisfactory Pen FREE ! WHOLESALE BOOK 
SS 
CATALOG 


they have ever used. ‘Each pen is thoroughly tested and guaranteed by the manufacturer. Boxed, with filler and 

complete directions. Every Person Needs a Fountain Pen. This is your chance to get one. Send to-day, 

" stamps” J dollar for one year’s subscription and obtain this pen free. O isa Raltion for 1900 Coates 6c mail. 
money order or stamps ($2 00) ous ol rior o y ‘ scrip F , ~— “ : no 2080 rend. postage, a. 

thoroughly up-to-date Health Magazine, published monthly, it tells you what you ought to know, how to get well an Binion” Pertea FARM Wy ~9 by ay = holesale Pet 

how to keep well, and should be in every home Send in your subscription, you will never regret it. carried in stock. Best catalog ever printed. 


OMEGA PUBLISHING CO., 1562 Broadway, New York. ieee ae. wh 
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If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted 
my New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE them, and all you are asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 

W. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 

R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 

Removes Tan, 

Pimples, 

Freckles, 










— 
0 @® = Moth Patches, 
w @ =. Rash and Skin 
—Seas= diseases, and 

Sees 
X= pxog every blemish 
—e 5%. on beauty, 
oe asee and defies de- 
29° °e tection. On its 
2 Mm 2 virtues it has 
a Z the test 
of fifty -one 


years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless, 
we taste it to 
be sure itis 
properly 
made. Accept 
no —— 
of simi lar 
oe cA 5% name. The 
pistinguished Dr. L. A. Sayer, said to aladyof the haut-ton 
(@ patient): “* As you ladies willuse them, I recommend, ‘Gou- 
aud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all the skin preparations.” 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
outthe U. 8.., Canada and Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 





NOTES. 


— In The Century for October announcement 
is made of the names of the three winners of 
the prizes offered for the best poem, essay and 
story submitted in competition by American 
college graduates of 1898. Last year all the 
prizes were won by alumne@w of Eastern 
women’s colleges; this year’s winners are 
Westerners, and Only one of them is a woman. 

The prize poem, entitled “ A Hill-Prayer,” is 
by Miss Marion Warner Wildman of Norwalk, 
Ohio, B.A., 1898, of the College for Women of 


Western Reserve University, at Cleveland, 


Ohio. 

The prize essay, entitled “The Poetry of 
Blake: An Opinion,” is by Mr. Henry Justin 
Smith of Chicago, B.A., 1898, of the University 
of Chicago. 

The prize story, entitled ‘‘Only the Master 
Shall Praise,” is by Mr. John M. Oskison of 
Vinita, Indian Territory, B.A., 1898, of Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, at Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. 

Perhaps the most interesting item in connec- 
tion with this year’s competition is the fact 
that the prize story-writer is by birth part 
Indian. 

The competition will occur again next year. 


— That delightfally fragrant and graceful 
flower, the lily of the valley, according lo Prof. 
Orroff, has hidden under its simple beauty a 
deadly poison. Both the stalks and the flowers 
of this lovely plant contain prussic acid. It is 
dangerous to put the stalks into one’s mouth, 
as,if the sap happens to get into even the 
tiniest crack in the lips, it produces swelling, 
often accompanied by severe pain. He ad- 
vises also not to throw the dead flowers where 
birds can get at them, for they often cause the 
death of young fowls and pigeons. 





FACTS PROVE 


that consumption, long con- 
sidered an hereditary, incur- 
able, quickly fatal disease, can 
now be made harmless and 
every Sufferer permanentlycured 
by the aid of the 

New System of Medicine 
discovered by Dr. Slocum, the 
well-known bacteriologist of 
New York City. 

This system consists of four 
preparations, which attack and 
destroy the dreaded bacillus, 
build up the tissues and nourish 
the body back to health. 


The complete system will be sent 

free to you upon-request. 

Simply send_your name and full 

\\. address to Dr. T. A. Slocum Labora- 

IX tories, 96 and 98 Pine Street, New York 

(mentioning this paper), when the Four 
Free Preparations will be sent you. 


‘FOUR FREE@@ aA. 
f PREPARATIONS 4 
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Wil Me Find the Pole ? (1.) 





PUBLISHED TWICE A MONTH-BY-E C 
KELLLOGG @ CO @ E oH ST NEW TORK 
AT at WABASH AVENUES . CHICAGO 
te et ee 








matters 





few years 
liveliest interest 


that is worth reading or remembering. 


ders, scandals, unimportant events, etc. 


in some way. 
world’s great events. 
book of current history. 


very large numlver. 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 
cents each 
rate on their own subscription 





“TIMES 


A Semi-Monthly Magazine of 
Current History. 





The plan of this paper is to 
A clear, condensed. and impartial ac- 
count of the Leading Events of the Month. 


rea es cm (2.) The important Inventions and Dis- 
] cate on 0 te oie coveries. 


(3-) Interesting Geographical Material. 
(4.) Answers to Questions of General In- 
terest, relating to these and other kindred 


It differs from a newspaper in that the news is thoroughly sifted and put 
in the briefest and mst readable shape. It is what it professes to be,a paper 
of current history—history that will find its way into school text-books in a 
OUR TIMES gives the history now, while throbbing with 


WHY IT IS A GOOD PAPER FOR THE SCHOOL. 


1. Because it gives all the news of the month, in brief space, 


3. It contains much material for the classes in geography, 
physics, chemistry, physiology, astronomy, civil government, etc. 
4. It helps to make pupils intelligent readers and thinkers. 

5. ‘There is no waste material in it; every line may be used 


6. The busy teacher can use it to keep informed of the 
7. It may be used for supplementary reading or as a text- 


OUR TIMES is a success because it meets the desires of a 
During the past ten years it has been used 
jn thousands of school-rooms, and its circulation has steadily 
risen until it is more than double any similar paper. 

OUR T.MES is published twice a month, on the first and fiiteenth. Sub- 
scribers te!l us that for school use a semi-monthly is just right. Each num- 
ber contains 20 pages, in magazine form with neat colored cover), nicely 
illustrated with portraits, maps, and pictures of leading inventions. ONLY 
Club rates for two or more subscribers, 40 
Subscribers to our other periodica!s are entitled to the c'ub 





ive — 


19! 


2... It omits the worthless and harmful material —the mur- 


of New Jersey. 


Home Courses of Study 
FOR TEACHERS. 


Educational Foundations is a monthly magazine devoted to fur- 
nishing a systematic course of study for teachers. 
have been deprived of the advantages of a Normal School 
Course, it provides an excellent substitute. 
who wish to continue the study of Education, to improve them- 
selves, to advance in p<sition and salary, it offers the best means. 
It is used widely for teachers’ meetings; reading circles use it 
extensively; hundreds of small clubs of teachers meet during the 
school year at intervals to study it. 
year of the century — it very properly is devoted to 


Century Pedagogy 
Century History 
Century Literature 


THE CouRsEs. — Pedagogy in- 
cludes child study, principles and 
methods of education. The course 
in American Literature is in charge 
of Prof. J. Scott Clarke of North- 
western University, widely known 
as the author of Clarh’s Rhetoric. 

THE Course. — History is con- 
ducted by Supt. W. E. Chancellor 
Those two great 
books, Hughes’ Mistakes in Teach- 
ing a.d Hughes How to Keep ST.. NEW YORK ; 257 Wabesb 
Order, will be sent 


FREE TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


A year’s number includes nearly goo pages — equal to three large books 
that would sell for $1.50 each 


Only $1.00 Per Year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


For those who 


For all teachers 


For 1899-1900 — the last 








EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 
A Monthly Text-Book of Pedagogy and 


General Culture for Teachers, Normal 
Schools, Training Classes, Res 
Circles, and Home Smudy *.” *- 














$1.00 » year, 


September 


a 


MOCCEXGX 


Vel. XL, Ne. 5. 








PROM THB EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 
HOUSE OF E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 




















Special Terms to Clubs. 
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HANDSOME SCHOOL SOUVENIRS. 


Price Reduced. 





7 ss 
PRICE LIST. 
The following 
prices are for the 
plain Souvenirs. 
’ For the Flag Sou- 
, venirs add ao per 
‘ cent to these rates, 
For the Fhoto- 
graph Souvenirs 
\ add 25 per cent. 
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: 2ort . 
Any z is .- cy 3c. 
Additio: al ones 
. Anniversary. | 3c. each. 


, AarBe sure and 
specify which style 
you want and add 
proper percentage 
if Flag or Photo- , 
graph styles are 
esired. 
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( 
Each Souvenir has ( 
the name of the ‘ 
Teacher, School, Of- 
ficers and all of the 
) Pupils 
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The Souvenirs are 3 x 51-4 Inches in Size. 


Probably no more popular gift irom teacher to pupil was ever devised than the School Souvenirs introduced and published by us. ‘They please the teacher and 
delight the pupil. An entire school can y provided for at a comparatively small cost, and as the cards bear the names of all connected with the school they possess 
genuine value as real Souvenirs, and will be highly prized and carefully preserved. The Souvenirs are printed on fine white ivory-finished cards, with handsome 


embossed border. The first card has the name and location of school, teacher and officers, as may be desired, with artistic design, all printed in bright gold. The names 
of all the pee appear upon another card, as many cards being used as is necessary to accommodate all the names without crowding. The cards are tied at the 
corners with cord of colored silk. We now manufacture three styles of Souvenirs. 


Plain Souvenirs, Flag Souvenirs, and Photograph Souvenirs. 


‘These are of the same size and general style, and differing only in the style of the title card. Notice the different price of each and mention the one 
wanted in Phas order. 

FLAG SOUVENIRS: The American Flag, ‘‘ Oid Glory,” is a popular feature in decorations. It is most appropriately applied to our Schocl Souvenirs. The 
Flag printed in colors, attached to a goldea staff, and embossed, is placed upon the title card in the place of the regular Souvenir design, when desired. It makes a 
handsome and patriotic device. This we have named our Flag Souvenir, and it shouid be so designated when ordering. 

Tid PHOTOGRAPH SOUVENIR differs from the Plain Souvenir only in copying and transferring to the title card of the Souvenir the photograph of the 
teacher, the schoolhouse, some favorite author or popular hero. ‘Those desiring Souvenirs with photograph should send a cabinent-sized photograpa 
from which tocopy. There will be no change in the photograph, and the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy of orginal, but reduced in size. Much more 
satisfactory resul's can be given if a cabinet sized bust or half length picture is sent than ifa full length. Photographs returned after copying. 

NUMBER TO ORDER. There should be at least as many cards ordcred as thee are names appearing upon the Souvenirs ‘The price is based upon the 
number of cards and alarge number of names extra would call for extra expense. State definitely the number you wish, and send plainly written the matter you 
desire printed. Be sure that names are correctly spelled and plainly written. In proper names unusual Care is always necessary. 

Orders can usually be filled within three days of the time they are received, but should be sent in a couple of weeks in advance if possible. 

“SAMPLE SOUVENIRS: One Souvenir of each kind sent to any address on receipt of two-cent stamp. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING Co... P.O. Box 2OOS3, Danswillie, N. Y- 
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Witter 
Wall 


Pictures, 
eS. 


Size of Card, 20 x 25. Plate, Average, 14 x 18. 


Sufficiently large for wall or portfolio. The Shepherdess, by Le Roi, greatly reduced in size. 


Good reproductions of good subjects at a price which enables schools to have as many pictures as may 
be desired for the WALLS and for PORTFOLIO use. . 

Nothing approaching them in size, price, and quality before the public. Do not judge the quality by 
the price, but SEE them and you will at once fill your school and home with, these remarkable pictures. 


COLUMBUS AT COURT OF SPAIN —§ Piloty 
WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE. Lewtfse. 
HORSE FAIR Bonheur 

READING FROM HOMER. Tadema 

RETURN OF THE MAYFLOWER. Boughton. 

THE BALLOON Dufré. 


SHEPHERDESS. Le Rolle 

BY THE RIVER SIDE. Le Rolle. 
ANGELUS Millet 

THE SOWER Millet. 

OLD TEMERAIRE. 7Juruer 
JOAN OF ARC. Bastian Le page. 


ID Ge 


OTHER SUBJECTS TO FOLLOW. SEND FOR LIST AGENTS DESIRED 
- ——_—_—__—_— 
Price, 25 cents each. 10 per cent discount by the dozen. Postage and packing — one to three, 10¢.; six, 15c.; twelve, 25c. 


gpas=> YOUK MONEY RETURNED IF DESIRED. 


The J. C. Witter Co., 123 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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A BINDER FOR ‘‘ PRIMARY EDUCATION.” 


By special arrangement with the manufacturers we have had a few binders, retail price, $1 00,) made especially 
for us, with the ** Primary Epucation” stamped on the back. We have used this style binder in our office these last 


two years, and giveit our unqualified endorsement. 


is Binder ailows the leaves to open the same as regularly bound book: — requires no punching, no needle and 


thread, etc., allof which mutilate the magazine. 
Magazines or papers can be easily put in or taken out without mutilating them »n the least. 
Single copies can be removed without interfering with the rest. 
ne will be sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents. Address 


Street, Boston, Mass. 








NOTES. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES OF 
THE EXPOSITION OF 1900. 


Congress of the Education Press. 
An international congress of press writers 





oO 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 50 Bromfield 


The Wing Piano 


STYLE 29. CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT. 
No other Piano made equals this in style and design of case. 


: 


a CIS aE 
Ge OR NORE 


ee ee 


ee gars 





We aim to make the best piano possible and to sell it at the lowest price possible. 
If you wish to buy a fine piano at a low price, write us. 

DESCRIPTION OF STYLE 29. 

7% octaves. | 
Double lever, gran repeating action. | 
Grand scale, overstrung bass; three | 
strings to each note in middle and treble 
registers. 

The scale is the same as in grand 
pianos, with the largest size of sound | ered oak and ebonized. 
board and strings of greatest length, Aey's.—Of best ivory and ebony. 

SPECIAL INFORMATION. 

Tone.—The one great object for which a piano 
is made is itstone. The Wing Piano possesses 
magnificent tone-qualities, durability, sweet- 
ness, richness, power, singing quality and 
evenness. 

Action.—The Wing action is patterned after 
the perfected double lever grand repeating 
action, to secure the greatest sfrength and 
power and greatest repeating qualities. Every 
note acts instantaneously and recovers prompt- 
ly, ready for the repeats, so that after a note is Instrumental attachment. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither and Banjo. 


power of tone. 
Case.—Double veneered 
outside. 
Choice of superior Circassian walnut, 









plank construction. 



















for key bed. 
edal action. 


by a single player on the piano as though rendered by a parlor orchestra. 


Every Wing Piano is guaranteed for twelve (12) years against 
any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material :: :: :: 


SENT ON TRIA 


ticular unsatisfactory, we will take it back at our own expense. 


attached to this trial. We ask for no advance payment, no deposit. 


portunity to examine the Wing Piano free of expense or risk. 
Over 18,000 Wing Pianos Manufactured and Sold in 30 Years (since 1868). 
- _ WE WILL SEND FREE ON REQUEST “The Book of Complete In- 
: formation about Pianos,” 118 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. 
4 Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should have this book. 
) Sent free on request with twelve (12) pieces of music. 


Old Instruments Exchanged — Easy Payments. 


WING & SON 


223-225 E, 12th Street, New York, N. Y. 
1868—3ist Year — 1899. 


thus giving the greatest volume and 


inside and 


rich figured mahogany, genuine quart- 


played the same note may be sounded again im- 
mediately without taking the finger from key. 

Improvements.—Wing Pianos have the fol- 
lowing improvements, viz.: “Built up” wrest 
“Dovetail” top and bot- 
tom framecase construction. Full metal plate, 
with metal depression bar and metal supports 
mproved noiseless direct motion 
Improved practice attachment. 
ull length duet music desk. Carved panels. 


Music written for 
these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly 


FREIGHT PREPAID. We will send this 
piano or your choice of four other styles, to 
any part of the United States on trial (all freight paid by us), allow ample time for 
a thorough examination and trial in the home, and, if the instrument is in any par- 
No conditions are 
We pay all 
freights inadvance. Owur object in offering these terms is to | ee everyone an op- 


on educational questions ig to be held, under 
the patronage of the French Government, dur- 
ing the Exposition of 1900. It is open to all 
persons who write on matters connected with 
education, not only in the special educational 
press, but also in reviews or periodicals of 
every kind, or in the daily newspapers. It is 
being orgarized by the French association of 
members of the educational press which was 
fotnded as an experiment some years since 
and already performed a useful work in the 
country. The committee of this asseciation 
is composed of one section representing the 
Paris duily press, of another from the periodi- 
cal press dealing with the higher, secondary 
and primary education and of a third made up 
from the press of the departments. The Presi- 
cent of the organizing committee of the 
congress is M Paul Bourdeley, of the Revue 
Pedagogique, with M. Ferdinand Buisson, who 
was for fifteen years director of primary 
education in the French Government and is 
now professor of the history of education at 
the University of Paris, as honorary President. 

The work of the congress has been divided, 
provisionally, under the following heads: 

1. Office of the educational press in all 
countries; its means of action on public opin- 
ion and authorities. 

2. Organization of an international bureau 
of information concerning questions of edu 
cation and instruction. 

3. Action of the educational prees on popu- 
lar education (supplementary instruction of 
adults.) 

4. Relations to be established, by means of 
the educational press, between the different 
grades of teaching. 

5. Means to be employed for associating 
families in the work of instruction and educa- 
tion. 

6. Development of moral and material so!- 
idarity among the members of the educational 
press. 

Correspondence connected with the proposed 
congre s should be addressed"to the Secretary 
General, M. Dubucquoy, a la Mairie del’Elysée, 
1l rue d’Anjou, Paris. : 

Tae congress of the educational press will 
open in the early part of August, in order to 
follow immediately that of primary educa- 
tion, thus giving the opportunity to persons 
interested in the work of education to take 
part in both. 


CONFIDENTIAL BEAUTY. 


“My dear Mrs. Angel, let me congratulate 
you on your beautiful and clear complexion, 
causing you to have so youthful an appear- 
ance. I mention this fact abruptly because 
those two gentlemen friends of yours that just 
passed up the avenue, remarked as they passed 
me,‘ By Jove! isn’t Mrs. A——stylish? Such 
beautiful skin—her complexion is perfect, 
and she don’t look over thirty ;’ and more, but 
I could not hear whatit was. This is pleasing 
to our sex, as you know; now give me my 
reward by telling me why and how it is — what 
is the secret, my dear friend? We are the 
same age, forty-one, so you can easily under- 
stand why I am so interested to know the 
secret of your youthful loveliness.” 

“You are the dear, good frierd of my life, 
Clara; we ladies do like admiration, especially 
from thore we love, maybe from the opposite 
sex —so for this bit of pleasantry I will give 
you my secret. For seventeen years I have 
used Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, 
the greatest Purifier and Beautifier of the skin 
in the world, the great Preventative of those 
blemishes which cause premature appearance 
of age. It is my treat, my angel, and here is 
Sherry’s.”’ 
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Iam very much pleased with the pamphlets, 
“ Raphael” ani * Millet ” 
L1zzig A. MASON, Supt Schools, 
Orange, Mase. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mcasrs. D. Appleton & Co’s preliminary 
autumn announcements include the following 
books: 


APPLETON’sS LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 


“The ftory of the Living Machine,” by Prot. 
H. W.Conn; “The Story of the Alphabet,” by 
Edward Clodd; “The Story of Eclipses,” and 
“The Btory of Organic Chemistry,” by Prof. 
G. F. Chambers. 


APPLETON’S INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 


“The Secondary Schvuol System of Germany,” 
by F. E. Bolton; “ Advanced Science Teach- 
ing,” by E G. Howe. 


APPLETON’S HOME READING BvOKs ( Jilustrated). 


“Tie Story of the Fishes,” by J. N. Baskett; 
**Harold’s Quests,” by J. W. Tioeger; “The 
Insect World,” by Clarence M. Weed; “ About 
the Weather,” by Mark W. Harrington; “ The 
Story of English Kings,” by J.J Burns; 
“Chronicles from Froissart,” and “ Stories 
from the Arabian Nights,” by Adam Singleton ; 
“The Family of the 8un,” and “Some Great 
Astronomers,” by Edward 8. Holden. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS. 


“Plant Structures,” a Second Book of 
Botany, by J. M. Coulter; ‘‘The Sir Roger de 
€overiey Papers,” edited by F. F. Baker. 


TEACHING SPANISH CHILDREN 

TO READ AND SPEAK ENGLISH. 

COLEGIO AMERICANO, BOGOTA, 
REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA, 8. A. 
March 1, 1899. 
BELLOWS BROTHERS, 
Chtcago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: — Having compared the-circular 
and the description of the Striker Primary 
Reading Chart with’ the description of other 
Charts of a similar nature, I have decided to 
order one of yours, as best suited to my pur- 
pose, that of teaching Colombian children- 
whose native tongue is Spanish, to read and 
speak English. I like the variety, the arrange- 
ment and the literary character of the selec- 


tions. 
Yours very truly, 


Rev. M.W.GR HAM, Prin. 


IT A THOROUGH TEST 

8r. CLouD, MINN., April 15, 1899. 
MESSRS BELLOWS BROTHERS, 

Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen :— Dec. 30th a Striker Primary 
Reading Chart was sent us. The understand- 
ing was that we were to have the Chart on 
trial, and, if we fiked it, should purchase the 
same. The Chart has been tried intwo schools, 
and the desire is to use-it in two or three more. 

I may be permitted to say that it is not our 
custom to buy any kind of new appliance until 
we have had opportunity to test its efficiency. 
Very truly yours, 

8.8. Parr, Supt. Public Schools. 


GIVING 


THE USUAL RESULT AFTER 
USING FIVE MONTHS. 
8T CLOUD, MINN., June 16, 1899. 
MEs8R8. BELLOWS BROTHERS. 
Chicago, 1U. 

Gentlemen; — At the end of the year, after 
consulting the various teachers who had put 
the Striker Chart to practical test, they were 
unanimous in declaring it to be the best thing 
of the kind they had ever used. It is undoubt- 
edly the best thing on the market. 

Kindly send us receipted duplicate bill. 

Very truly, 
8.8. PaRR. 


— Bellows Brothers, Chicago, also publish 
the Speer Primary Number Chart, price of 
which has been reduced to $7.50 with stand. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 

The Ten Cent Ciassics have been received. 
We are already u-ing them and like them very 
much. Yours respectfu:y, 

SISTERS OF NoTRE DAME. 





EDUCATION 
ONB CENT BACH 


| BROWN’S 120 for $1.00 
‘+: FAMOUS:: 
S-_ PICTURES 


1100 SUBJECTS 
Authors and Their Homes, Pamous Paintings, Architecture, etc. 
150 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 100 MADONNAS. 


Our Pictures are very much Superior to any others. A comparison wi! 
prove this. Send two 2 cent stamps for four sample pictures and 24-page cata- 
logue, illustrated with thirty (30) pictures 


Ge P. BROWN &@&CO., - BEVERLY, MASS. 


THE PRaTT TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Recommends college and normal duates, specialists and other teachers to colleges, schools, and 
families. Advises parents about schools. ; 


WILLIAM O. PRATT, Manager. - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| -THE- - - 
CHILDREN OF THE COLD 


By FREDERICK SCHWATKA 











- ew 








HE fascination of Esquimau life for the children is not easily understood. But 
teachers everywhere will bear testimony that the new class that comes to them 
is just as eager to learn of these picturesque people as were the classes that 

preceded them. ‘This story of Tar Cri_pren or THE Coin has been deservedly 
popular from it first appearance. 

The author pictures the everyday life of these Arctic people so vividly that it is 
hard to believe they are not near neighbors. ‘There is the flavor of personal 
experience on every page, as the writer lives the life over again instead of giving dry 
descriptions. 

The customs, games, and sports of the fur-clad Esquimau children make up a 
large part of the book and give a more complete knowledge of them than can be 
found in any or all other Esquimau books put together. 

The illustrations are abundant, interesting and tell a story without words. 

The teacher who has this book to fall back upon when she takes up this subject 
will be rich in resource, and the children who are fortunate enough to get it for a 
supplementary reader will devour it like “ Arabian Nights.”’ 





A New Edition.  w Delightfully Bound and Illustrated 
Price, $1.00 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


63 Fifth Avenue 378 Wabeh Avenue 
CHICAGO 


809 Meshes Mret 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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After Dinner 


To assist digestion, relieve distress 
after eating or drinking too heartily, 
to prevent constipation, take 


Hood’s Pills 


Sold everywhere. 25 cents. 





AIR BRUSH 


We are making and selling 
the best Art Tool in use. 
Applies color by jet of air, 
enabling the artist to do 
better work and save time. 
No studio complete without 
it. Circulars free. 


ART WORK. Address, 


AIR BRUSH MANUFACTURING CO, 
4 Nassau St., Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 


Type-writing, 

TENOGRAPHY fenmansnin 

Bookkeeping, 

etc., pry od taugbt by mail or person- 

aly at Eas m, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Eituations furnished. Catalogue free. 

C. GAINBS, Box 794, Poughkeepsie, N Y. 











THANKSGIVING DAY STENCILS 


FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 
Nothing affords more pleasure than these stencils. No school 
eutertainment is complete without them. 
Size, 5 ot. stencils, 18 x 24 inches ; 10-ct. stencils, 24x 36 inches. 


Home for Thanksgiving..10 ots. Sheaf of Wheat.......... 5 ots, 
Zeaaheghving Turkey....10 ‘ The Relief Ship ececccccs io “ 
oe eeceeececesecccece & “ Border ofTurkeys.......10 “ 
vommine coececesceeees & “* November Calendar... — oe 
Horo of Plenty. loc eeccccece 5 “ Landing of sen anenets “ 
The Pioneer's Cause for Thankagiving............0.s00++ “tho as 
Motto: —** O give thanks unto the Lord ; for he is good; 
for his mercy endureth forever.”’...........sseeseees ae 


Any Selection amounting to 60c. will be sent for 50c. 
Send for Catal f 
Moon <a cae ph oy Entertainments and 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 
48 East Mulberry Street, LEBANON, OHIO. 








The Best CURRENT-EVENTS Paper Is 
The e 


—_— 


Over 100,000 people read it and stand by it; why not you? On 
trial 13 weeks, 26 cents;orsend postal forsamples. Address: 


The Pathfinder, Pathfinder P.O. District of Columbia. 





NOTES. 


—An experiment which, as the Atheneum 
says, is worthy of furiher development, is 
being tried at Bradford, England. Three 
highly competent teachers are to be sent from 
Paris to the higher schools of Bradford, and 
an equal number of teachers will proceed from 
Bradford to conduct Eaglish classes in Paris. 
These mutual engagements are to extend over 
one year. 


— In Russia it has been decided to punish 
unruly students by impressing them into the 
army for from one to three years’ service 
according to the nature of the offense. 


— The Supreme Court of Texas has decided 
that all the vacant land in the state belongs to 
the free public school fund. There are large 
areas of these lands and the schools of the 
state, even at the present low prices of land 
there, have a most valuable endowment. 


— The French Chamber recently discussed 
M. Viviani’s bill, proposing that women who 
had stood the necessary examinations and N 
obtained the diplomas of licentiate of law ‘ 
should be allowed to take the barristers’ oath \ 


and follow that profession. After an animated ‘ 





GRAND OFFERS 12 
Ean L 


ej. Teachers’ World and Popular Educator...... $1 65 

Primary Education. 165 
a &: ses ee ixtsasnecess 1 65 
*10. ~ ee  _Ss-eeeREaR 1 65 
“'* ¢ ‘¢ — ** ‘Normal Instructor..... 1 25 
“ _ ** ** Scribner’s Magazine. . 3 25 





debate, the single clause of the bill was Teachers’ World and any one dollar publication (excepting 


adopted by 319 votes against 174. 


J 


— The National Educational Association has 


Ladies’ Home Journal), $1 eee 
tion of magazines sent pos 


Sample copies of a selec- 
paid on receipt of 25 cents. 


W CHUM Bewarazen catalogue. sLEROJ, Hi! 





now $74,000 permanently invested in bonds 
and there will be added to this permanent in- 
vestment this year not less than $10,000. These 
funds arise from the two-dollar membership 
fee paid by each person each year. The busi- 
ness affairs of the Association are controlled 
by a board of directors. This board consists 
of one member from each state, selected by 
the representatives of that state, and thirty or 
forty life members, elected by the entire Asso- 
ciation. 





$i4 IT. COSTS NOTHING 





Years. All ‘aseneuanente free. 
$40.00 Arlington for....... aif 








ney 00 Arlington for....... 

0.00 Kenwood for......... 21. 
btkes Machines at $8, 69 & 
Illustrated catadogue and testimonials 
free. Write at once for our special 
freightoffer. Address, CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 
158-164 W. VanBurenS&t.,B422,Chicago,Ill. 





High-arm 















a 











DR. G. STANLEY HALL. 








Seeley’s How to Teach Beinery Arithmetic 

Hintz’ Black-Board Sketching s 

Kellogg’s How to Manage Busy W ork 

—— s Education by Doing ? 
ellogg’s How to Teach Botany 

Calkins’ Phonic Method in Reading ‘ 

Hallock’s Methods in Primary ieebeterd 

Best Primary Songs . 

Reinhart’s History of Education 

Reinhart’s Principles 6f Fducttion . 


Regular Price 


PRIMARY TEACH ERS’ 


2~. TWENTY VOLUMES FOR SIX DOLLARS .— 


We have selected with great care twenty books dealing with the work of the primary teacher and covering almost every subject 
related to her teaching, management, and professional improvement, as follows: 


oe NUMBER 


help that will make it a constant guide. 





CLAY MODELING 
DRAWING SINGING 
READING MANNERS 
BUSY WORK RECITATIONS 
PLANT STUDY ORDER 
PHYSIOLOGY ATTENTION 


2333 Geee 


These books, retailing for $7.50, we have decided to offer in a set for $6.00 cash. If, moreover, 


The list of books is as follows: 


WORKING LIBRARY. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
GENERAL METHODS 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

° PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 
CHILD STUDY 
PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


any teacher would like the books at once and can not spare the money now, write us for the terms at 
which they will be supplied on the instalment plan of payment. Every book ‘is filled with practical 


No investment that can be made will yield so large returns. 


+25 Sinclair’s First Years at Schoo! - F ; . ‘ ‘ F ‘ -75 
-30 How to Teach Clay Modeling . ° : ° ‘ ; ; ‘ i ae 
+25 Kellogg’s Primary Recitations . ° , ‘ : ; , ‘ , 25 
.50 Hall’s Contents of Children’s Minds . : . ‘ , J . ’ .25 
.25 Allen’s Mind Studies ‘ ° ° . . . , ° 50 
50 Wise & Connell’s Outlines in Nature, ete., for Primary Classes. : a 
°75 Dewey’s How to Teach Manners. ° ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ > 0 
15 Kellogg’s School Management ° ; . : . . ‘ ° : 5° 
225 Hughes’ How to Keep Order . e . ; ° . . ; —— 
225 Fitch’s Art of Securing Attention . . : ; ; ° d ‘ ° ofS 


—>+ IN A SET FOR SI=S= DOLLARS CASE -+-<— 
ANY BOOK SOLD SEPARATELY AT PRICE QUOTED. 


Full description of books sent if desired. Our new catalogue is the handsomest and most complete catalogue of teachers’ books ever 
issued. It describes all the above and hundreds of others. Would you like it? 


E. L KELLOGG & cO., - oT East Ninth Street, 


. . . . . . . $7 50 


NEW YORK. 
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$5,000, for distritu- 


tion. Shares + & month. 
Safe asa Bank, Send 5c 
wn A. H. WiLcox 


Station A, New York. 










TEACHERS WANTED sitions, "ineGaea'yenr. 





| ADIES WANTED to take up stamping at home. 


learning NES, Dept. B. Q. 
° Brooks. N. ¥. 


§ oF Ch *) Or how to make anyone love 

ou with everlasting love. 

ove ari The sure, harmless method, 

Used personally or in correspond- 

Full secret and 1o oe songs for 10 cents 
GEM SUPPLY. CO , Box 579, Austin, Ill. 





acts quickly, safe 
ence. 
silver. 





NOT A PENNY 
Before You See It. 


14-carat, gold filled, double hunt- 
ing case watch,with your Mon- 
Ogram engraved, American 
stemwinder and setter, jew- 
elled escapement, sent C.O. 
D., $§-97, with privilege of 
examination before paying ; 
if not satisfied,order express 
# agent toreturnit; state your 
correct address and the 
J nearest express office, also 

5 “se initials; mention ladies’ or 
ow gents’ size wanted, Address 

BAGLE WATCH CO., Dept. B, 253 Broadway, New York. 
Beautiful picture, 


FAMILY RECORD rich colors, back- 


ground solid gold. Big seller, agents delighted. 
Sells 50 cents. Sample free for 12c. to pay 
postage, etc. 9 for $1.00. 


HOME ART PICTURE C0., Chicago, Ill. 






~ a 








women Made 


Beautiful 


by VESTRO. Developes the bust 6 
inches, fills all hollow 














BEAUTY GUARANTEED TO ALL WOMEN 


using NUTRO, the great developer. 
DEVELOPES the BU=T 6 inch: s; 
changes flat, hollow chests into contours 
of grace and loveliness; rounds out the 
neck and shoulders; fills up depressions ; 
oftens and beautifies the skin. It is 
woman’s duty to be beautiful — . 
NUTRO will make her so. Never 
fails. Absolutely harmless. , 
Our Book, Five Great Secrets 4@ 
of Health and Beauty, Free @iGP o7e | 
to all. Write for it to-day. 

WOMAN’S PHYSIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

‘ 78 State Street, Chicago, tu. 


Please mention this paper when you write. 


DR. FOOTE’S PLAIN HOME TALK 


(Embracing Medical Common Sense, 960 pages.) 
Holds its Popularity. 
as a fast selling, big profit, agents’ book. 
60 per cent discount ; i. e. 60 per eent off. 

You can sellto men, women and families, everyone 
with normalhuman interest wants it. The demand 
is large everywhere, all the time. Many teachers have 
cleared over $100 a month during the summer season. 
So could you. : 
Murray Hill Pub. Co., 129 E, 28th St., N. Y. 

















NOTES. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS. 

The University of Chicago College for Teach- 
ers, which began its second year at the Fine 
Arts Building on Sept. 30, has been confused by 
some with the school which is to be started 
next year on the North side and of which Col. 
Francis W. Parker is to be the head. The con- 
fusion arises, doubtless, from the fact that 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine has contributed to both 
institutions. They are, however, to be differ- 
ent in their scope and methods. The school 
with which Col. Parker is to be connected will 
be devoted largely to the training of teachers 
for their work in the school-room. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago College for Teachers gives 
some attention also to practical pedagogy, but 
its main purpose is to give teachers and others 
who cannot attend the regular classes at the 
University an opportunity for a broad collegi- 
ate education. It is not a normal school. It is, 
in fact, the down town college of the Univer- 
sity in which many of the same courses are 
offered that are given at the University itself. 
On Saturday, Sept. 30, from 8.30 in the morning 
to 9.30 in the evening 45 University classes were 
scheduled to meet at the College for Teachers 
in the Fine Arts Building. At the same time 
classes in the physical sciences, and composed 
of teachers, metat the University. During the 
first week of October one hundred other classes 
will meet at the College for Teachers, at the 
University, and at Newberry Library. 

Some of these classes, however, will be 
formed under the direction ot the Class Study 
Department of the Extension Division of the 
University. 

The Class Study Department of the Exten 
sion Div'sion has existed from the beginning 
of the University and has been engaged con- 
tinually in a work similar to that of the College 
for Teachers. The College for Teachers has, in 
tact, grown out of the work of the Class Study 
Department. Since the opening of the College, 
however, the Class Study Department limits 
itself to supplying the need for instruction of 
those who do not wish to matriculate as regu- 
lar students of the University and work for a 
degree, and of those who do not find such 
courses announced in the College as they may 
wish to pursue; also for those whose conven- 
ience is better suited by the organization of 
classes elsewhere than at the College of Teach- 
ers. The work of the College and that of the 
Class Study Department are,as might be ex- 
pected, closely related. The chief differences 
are as follows: In the Class Study Department 
s:udents may enter the classes without matric- 
ula‘ing and without examination; the only 
requirement being that the students satisfy 
their instructor of their ability to do the work. 
Again, in the Class Study Depaitment classes 
are formed for either twelve or twenty-four 
lessons of two hours each, or,in University 
parlance, as Minors or Majors; while in the 
College for Teachers Majors only are offered. 

With the. opportunities thus offered by the 
University of Chicago it is possible for a 
teacher to complete a regular college course 
without sacrificing her position and her salary. 
Young people engaged in business during the 
day can, by availing themselves of classes 
offered in the evening, secure what in these 
days is invaluable to anyone who wishes to 
make the most of himself, namely,a college 
or university training. 
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SILVERWARE 


(Full size, for Families) 


24 Pieces Fine Heavy-Plate 


Most Wonderful Book 


OF THE ACE 


FREE 


By the Famous Writer on Occult Sciences, 
X. Lallotte Sage, A. , Ph D, LL.D., 
Formerly Professor, Pierce’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York “nstitute, New York City. 

100 Pages. Profusely lilustrated. 

This work instructs you how to thoroughly 
master all the secrets of H , Mesmer- 
ism, Personal [agnetism, gnetic Healing, 
and other Occult Sciences. 


Quickest and Surest Methods on Earth 


Anybody can learn them and exert a magic 
influence over others. Yor can become pro- 
ficient in curing diseases and bad habits of 
every nature. The acquirement of these 
powers brings happiness and health; devel. 
ops will power; gratifies ambitions; gives 
one the key to personal and social success, 
and suggests many opportunities to make 
money. 


Extracts from Unsolicited Testimonials 


We will forfeit $1,000 ia Gold if each 
Testimonial is found other than Geauine. 
P. B. Baker, A.M., of Searcy, Ark., says: — “It 
is superior to cares I have ever seen on the sub- 
+ I will be pleased to tell anyone what | think of 


A. J. Merritt, Editor Western Fancier, of Madi- 
son, Ind., writes: -* Since receiving your course of 
instructions I am c: mpelled to say they are far in 
advance of all others.” 

J. A. Le Conte, Quitman, Ga., Auditor South 
Georgia Railway Co., writes:—‘“ After a few trials 
with increasing success, I put my firss subject into a 
deep sieep.” 

Rev. Dr. Munson, of New Castle, Del., says: ~ 
“IT succeeded beyond my expectations, and have no 
ngoctien to jour using my name in any way you 
cho ‘se.”’ 

Dr. W. H. Hammersley, Harrisburg, Pa., 
writes: —‘*They (the instructions) cover the whole 
field and are so plain and simple any person can | arn 
to hypnotize in a very short time. I am not in the 
habit of giving testimonials, but think your course 
certainly deserves it.” 

If atall interested don’t fail to write for 
this great book. It is sent Absolately Pree. 
We guarantee you success if instructions are 
followed. New York Institute of Science, 
Dept. U 2, 39 State Street, Rochester, N Y. 
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DRAWING COURSE. 








For Grammar Grades—Text Book. 


Drawing Simplified. 


A Complete System of Representative 


Drawing. 


SIMPLE.— Only three forms, the cube, 
the cylinder, and the triangular prism are 
made the basis of the whole work. 


EFFECTIVE.— It stands the test. Pu- 
pils learn how to nt only draw from objects 
but from memory and the imagination. 


500 Illus. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


For Primary Grades — Text Book. 


Elementary Drawing 
Simplified. 
Complete. 500 Illus. 


Cloth, Price, 75 cts. 


Augsburg’s Drawing 
Cards. 





jz can cate Ste beautiful Qaoket Set I. Round Forms. 
o elasquez verware olutely . . 99 
free ofall expenset This is a square, hunest Set II. ‘“ Things Like a Box. 


offer, made for the purpose of inereasing 


our alseady lage and growing govulation, Set III. “ Things Like a Cylinder.” 
d thereby enhancing the value of dvertisir olumns from which we derive our profit. e net contains e . 1 “ de 
Knives, 6 rorks, 6 Tea Spoone apd 6 Table Spoons. sll of beautiful design and finish, and warranted for ten years with ordinary Set IV. ‘* Things Like a Prism.’ 


every-day use. Anyone is free to accept this liberal offer, and you can test our honesty by enclosing fifteen cents in stamps to 
cover cou of postage, mailing, packing, etc., and we will forward ‘our magazine for three months free. We pack, box, and ship 


the Silverware at our own expense. The Family Physician, Dept. 97, New York. Price, 30 cents. 





















Story of Raphael 
Story of Murillo 
Story of Rubens 
Story of Millet 
Story of Landseer 
Story of Rembrandt 
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THE Wor.p’s MASTERPIECES 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


STORIES OF THE 


GREAT ARTISTS 


Entertaining and Beautifully Illustrated 
Price, Only 10 Cents Each 
Each Containing Half-Tone Engravings of the Masterpieces 
i ia 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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| sincerely trust you will continue your Great Artist Series 
until all the biographies of the best artists and sculptors shall be 
covered. _I am looking eagerly for the life of the “Terrible 
Master,” Michacl Angelo, and trust you will bring it out very 
soon. . This series fills a much needed want in our supplementary 
reading as well as being of great help in creating a feeling after 
and an appreciation for Art., The words of Goethe, “Art still 
has Truth take refuge there,” were never more applicable than 
at the present moment. May the good work multiply. 
JOSEPHINE C. Lockg, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Chicago, /1l. 
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Such sketches were scarcely a possibility twenty-five years ago: 
when the only object of a school reading book seemed to be to 
teach children how to recognize and pronounce words. Now 
this aim has become secondary and the thought embodied in the 
text is of first consideration. The chi/d is being educated, while 
the training of his faculties is properly regarded as of secondary 
importance. This kind of teaching will help to produce other 
such artists — genuine, natural, resourceful, not artificial imitators 

of other. S. R. WINCHELL. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 


I have examined with great pleasure the four little books on 
the great- masters of painting — Raphael, Murillo, Millet and 
Landseer, which you publish, and which seem to me just what is 
needed for both teachers and pupils in our public schools. They 
are simple but very charmingly written, and give just the informa- 
tion wanted in regard to the pictures of great painters, whose 
works in reproduction are being placed in the school room. 

Mrs, JOHN B. SHERWOOD, 
Pres. Chicago Public School Art Society. 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
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